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WIEKACK. 

npMi chamck'i* of the prize essay is so wc'Il known 
-L* no’ excuse is left for claborale ap(,»logies. it reniains to 
add a few words of ^general explanation, aiid to mention the 
chief sources from which the writer has derived his facts. 

It is only of late yeai*s that British Education ‘haK 
conflnenced to tiakc^ root •‘^oil of India. Like' ('ther 

portions of that strange experiiiieiit, wdiereby tlie ne\%e8t 
Euroi)cau metliods are being applied to the rc'organisation 
of a long stationai'y Asiatic societ/y, it has \et to ndaj)t 
itself to changed conditions, to minds difi&.‘rentl} constitutijd 
and divergent modes of thought. Up to the ])resent. its 
history has been one of measures*and statistics, and lor this 
as well as other reasons the account \vc have given is in 
part not so much an essay as the material for an essay. It 
wdll be long before f\ie changes which are at .work in the 
heiu’t of Hiudufsm will result in characteristic movement in 
definitij directions. As yet W€ arc unable to })redict with 
certainty w^hat place modern cdufiation will finally hold in 
its theories, and what share, the Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy wdll retain of its affection and regard. The chiei' 
problems of the present and immediate future have received 
some attention in the concluding chapter. It is hoped that 
the tone there adopted is not* more positive than was. in- 
tended. 

Eor iwfofmation I’ecoursc has been had ^in the? first 
place to Pitrliamentary 'Blue-books. Of those used tlje 
most important are the Reports on East-Indian Affairs with 
Appendices issued in 1812, 1832, and 1852, and, for tlie 
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laVjr periods, the Report of the hlducjitioii Ooiii mission 
of 1882-3. To the last-mentioned we are indebted for a 
^reat part of the facts related in Chaps. IV. and V., although 
a portion of these was originally obtained from other soin-ccs, 
i\specially from the Annual Reports on the Moral and Material 
Progi-ess of the People .of India. Among non-official publi- 
cations should be mentioned, in connection with Chap. I., 
Adam’s ‘Three Reports’ on Indigenous Education, and the 
descriptions of ^hc Tfindus by Ward, Dubois, and athers ; 
with Cha}). IL, 1 lough’s Christimntij in wjth Chap. 

ITT., Sir (diaries Trevelyan’s Education in India ; and with 
Chap. V., tin*. ])nblicativ)ns of the General Council on Educa- 
Lioii in India, .‘ll/mg with 'other pamphlets by the Rev. 
Janies Johnston, secretary of the Council, and by Mr John 
Murdoch. Periodicals, old and new. such as the Adatic 
Jonrnid, Alextvn-lcr’s East ililtia Magazine, thc^ CalcnWf 
Jievieiv, and the Asiatic Qnarterlg, supply occasional articles 
of value, while many books treating of Indian affairs in 
g(‘iH'ral d(‘Vot(‘. a number of pagiis to education which are of 
importance as containing the mature opinions of men familiar 
with India, and its people. 


April, iS'.n. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I N T) 1 a K N O U S E J > r C A 'J ' I ( ) . 

EDrcA’noN is no exotic in Iwlia. T1 k'i<.# is no count rv 

* . • • '' 

AvIicPi' th(‘ Jove of , learning had so eai-ly an origin or 

('X('rcis(‘d so lasting and ])ow('rfnl an inflnence. From the 
sini])](^ ])octs of tlic Vc'dic agc'-jff the Jlcngali i^liilosoplK'i’ of 
rrm ])rescnt day there has heen an iinintc]Tn]»ted successiosi 
of toaclu'i's and scholars. TIu? imnK'ns(‘ literatures wliich 
this long ])(‘i'iod has }>roduc(‘d is tlioroughly pe»in‘t.rated uith 
the scholastic spirit: and the same spirit has left, a dei']) 
ini]»rc'ss on the social conditions oi' t]K‘ ])eople a,mong wlioni 
that literature' \va.s produced. • 

The ancie'nt Fliiidn theoiy e>f Kelucatieni is containe'd 
along with tin' gene'i’aJ princi])le*s of philosoj)hy, politics, and 
nioi-ality in the comprehensive! volume of the Sacred Law, 
th(' Institute's ot*A'ianu. It would he' inte'resting, ])ut besifle 
our [)re'seait, ])ur]K)se, t,o trace' the* intimate' e'onnectio’i which, 
with a characteristic cennple't.eiii'ss, «tlie native pliJosojd^eirs 
haeT as e'aily as four ceUit.urie^s be'foie' Chiist e'stablished 
betwe'e'ii their educational theory, their se»cial orek'r, tlieir 
ivligion, and their profound metaphysics. No less interest- 
ing, but moi-e difhcidt a eh'sign wejuld be to follow in de't.ail 
the* actual de've'lopment elown to.the aiiival in India of the' 
se'cond dvilize'd conjt?nunity, the Muffammadans. During 
tki*i^4;pod, •wlffch embraces the fourteen ci'iituiU's ending 
with tlic teiiPli^ after Christ, there were dejubtless liianv, 
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chaiig(js and rev^^lntions in the sy)heres of govorninent, 
jnorality, and knowledge. Learning and the different studies, 
no doul)t, exp(‘rieneed many vicissitudes of popularity and 
“un])opularity. Though Hindu education has always hecai 
essentially local, we should naturally be led to imagine, vvew 
weit‘ we not ci*(Klibly inforrnc^d, tliat different teachers and 
s(iats of learning ac(|uirof] and lost great reputations, that 
iindej- monarchs of varying teni[>ej-atnent knowl(*dge was 
;ilt(‘?*nately pat^<miz(^d and eclipsed in camps and cities, tbaX 
t lu' minute paitifioii of the country among diffident govern- 
monts and the r(‘sulting Avars and coiujuests, larg(.‘ly con- 
trolled its continuanc\‘ and spread. Jhit thcav ’was on{‘ 
p(‘rnia,n(‘nt., andjm tb<‘ winkle Ixmelictait inllu(aic(‘, univei'sally 
pr«'S('nt, which sc'curod or res(*iu‘d the study of lett(‘rs from 
iitlA'r annihilation, I nuain the authority of t1u‘ Lrahman 
ca-ste. It wa-s to t.his spiritvi^;!., auth(’>rity that. India owul llu* 
])r(fS(‘r\at ion «)f her culture, at Avhat(‘V(‘i* value it maA’ h ’ 
«'stiifiat(‘d, tlij'ough long j)eriods of dai'knc'ss Avhich history 
has not. yt‘t sn(*(‘(‘eded iu penetrating. 

1'he history of Muhammadan education in India we have 
no ambit.ion to inv(‘stigat(‘. livcaywlu'ri^ guilt l(‘ss of syst.mn, 
it, Avas nioi'(‘ than usually fi'agmentary in a country Avhei(‘ 
Moslmn rule was, (‘xce]»t dining the briofc'st pmiods, syno- 
nymous . with anaixiiy. As (dstuvhere, then* Avei’o p(‘rha|)s 
attached t/i the mos(pi/‘s the usual Hasses for studying the 
Iv. ran. Wi' read, also, thaf the emperor ^urangzeb estal)- 
lished universitii's in all the piiiuipal cith's, and ereck'd 
schools in evmy iiifejioy town, providing them with school- 
books, libraries, and (uuhjwpumtsi JJut hoAv much of this 
Avas pi'ofession and how much actuality, and what is lh<‘ 
precist' force of the Avord university as here used, must bt‘ 
left, undecided. 

The . W(‘ turn t-o tht' subject ])ropt‘r to tbis chaptei', and 

which the K-t't'd to giv(‘ as .V'cnrate an accouut as is possible of tin* 
/•.'yc/Z/.s// state ot nati\ t‘ c'ducation Vldch the^ t'arlk^st . Ei?glish rc- 

Jouml in . . .L- • T T 

India. ^siui’clu's (iiscovt'i'etl in operation* in Jndia. 

The early mis.sionaries Avere too closely occupit'd in 
denouncing tin* iufinoi’alit it's of tlie Hindu gods, as i\‘lat(‘d 
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in th(' ‘ Shffst.ors,’ to supply nioi*o than vat^^iu^, ;n^onernl, an<l 
])r(‘ju(lioe^l hints coneornino- tho^oduoatio)) on around 

lh(‘in. It was about tlu* y(‘ar lcS2() tlia.t inti'i’osl Ix'oan to lx** 
aroustxl ill th(‘ snl)j(‘ct. Ailiolos appcxirod in th(‘ contmi- 
]>ora]’y pei'iodicals, and ( lovorniiuait was inducoii to inaio' 
('aroful iiupiirics pvoparat.ory to ui^d(a*t*akin£:^ ti’(‘sli inoasun^s 
of its own. Of these reseai'ches th<‘ fhi-ee most im])oi1an1 
series wen' eondueted in t^e jin'sidc'iieies of ]\radras, llombny, 
and Bc'np^al, during the years 1S22 — (>, B^2t^-.ls, and ls:k^--.S 
i’('spe(‘tiv(Oy. .They wei*e seC on foot. by*t!*rf‘(' of tin' most, 
('mii^ejit^Knglish govc'i’iiors who hav(‘, ruled in India, by St 
T liomas Miinro, by the 1 fonourabh* xMountsl nai't (after wards 
Loi-el) Elphinstone, and liy Tiord* William jVntinek. Taitor 
in<|uii*ios werc^ instituU'd by MrTliomason in tli»' N .a*th-\V<;s| 
Pio\’inees in 1845 — ^O.’w.nd by Dr T.,<‘itn(‘i‘ in tin' Pan jab in 
1880 — 2 . •* 

Tn, tlie y('ar 1822 Sir I'homas Munn) IIk'h (!o\'('rn(*r e*r.s'/ 7 - ^ 
Ma^lras, ordi'red an investigation to lx ‘ •made' into the' slate' 
of indigeneais edueatlon in liis ])n‘sid(‘ne*y. Tb' was distn'sse^l 
at th(‘ ]*a])id de'oay of lit-erature' and t,he' arts whieh he' saw 
gea’ng e)n, and tlie de'op ignen'ance' in whieJi tin' masses we-re' 
sunk, and he fe'lt- it !<» be eaie' e»f tlu' ediie'f duties e)!' llie' East 
Inelia Company to (*arry eail tlu' wishes ol‘ Parliame'iit by 
])re>viding for the ‘ moi^il and inte*]Ie'C‘t nal aine]i<a‘atioii ’ e>r 
the ]X'ople‘. His ijrst measure' was to asee'rtaiii tin' e'xte'iil. mI' 
tlui disease. 0"he* I’usults oi' his inejuirie's we-j e* nut niael* 
kne»wn until 1820, in which year Sir liionias rojxat (.*d to tin' 
Diieictors as fedlows^: — 

‘The Itxirel e^f Rovexiue^ wxn elii'octcel ]»y tlie^ (^e^^'('^nlnf'Ilt e)ji the' lind 
of -Tnly, 18:^2, to ascci-tfiin tla* inuiibcr of .srlie)ot^ and the^ ,st.;de- etf cdiica- 
tioii among tlie* JiM,tive\s; anet with tliear le*ttex' of' t he* 2 1 '.t of Ke'hrnai-y 
la,--t tlie‘y tiaiisinittexl the* I’e-ports on t his Mi1)je>( t, whie-h llie'yhad lorcivcel 
from tljo several (-ejltex-tors. From tlx's^ rej»ort.s on tlii.-- sii]>je_;(_:t it a]f- 
])fvirs that the iiiimleer e)f sjiools and of wli;it a^* callod e-ollego^ in ^he^ 
te*rritorie.s ufider tlij^s ])i'e.sf^I('ncy ameimrt to 12,(08, and the* j»o|ndat.ion j 

to ; see that tliero is erne sc*he)ol te> every theju,s;inel of the^ 

• • 

lK)]Milation ; hut .‘is |)nly a very feiW females are^ t.iught in s<*ho<.l>, we* 
inay re‘< kon exie .scheeed te> every 500 of the ]X)}ni]^itioij. 


* 111 a niinnte eiatcel Aiarcli 10 th. 


lr~2 
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lion. M. 
KlpJiui- 
8i(}}ie in 
Ifonihnfi. 


‘It is remarked the Hoard of Rcveinie tliat of a population of 
twelve and a half millions there are only 188,000 or 1 in 67 receiving 
education. Tliis is true of the whole ]>o])ulation, hut not as regards tlie 
male pai't of it, of which tljo ]>roportion educated is much grcatei* than 
is here estimated : for, if we take the whole population as stated in the 
n^poi't at 12,850,(X)0, and deduct one half for females, the remaining 
male pojuilation will ])C 6,425,000; and if we reckon the male po])ulat ion 
hetw(‘en the ages of 5 and 10 years, which is the period which ])oys in 
general remain at school, at one-ninth, it will give 713,000, which is the 
luimher of l»oys that would ))0 at school ]f all the males above live years 
o^ag(^ were educajted ; hlit the num her actually attending the schools is 
only 18-1,1 10, or little more tlian one-fourth of that nijnhcr...l am 
however inclined to estimate the ])ortion of the whole popinatioi who 
i‘(U!(‘ive school (‘duuition to he nea,rer onc-third than one-fourth of the 
whole hecaiise we*' have no rctur's of the numhers taught at liomo. In 
Madras the minihcr taught at home is 2(),003, oi* al>out tive times 
greater than that taught in the schools... The state of ediu-ation o\- 
hiiMh'd, low as it is compared wiy.i that or ou:* own country, is higher 
than it was in' most Kuropean countries at no very distant times... 
'^feacjicrs in geiuu’al do not earn more than (> or 7 rupees monthly. .77 

Sir Thomas i(ivos a (](‘scrip)iion of the indigenous schcjls, 
Avhich \V(‘ sliall not (|n()to, as it coincides in all esscuitials 
with that. w(^ shall coin])rcss from Mr Adam’s rc])()rt oi‘ llu‘ 
scliools he N'isitcid. The scheme for im))rovemcint which Sii- 
Thomas a|)pcnds will be described in a latei* chapter. 

Elphinstoiu‘’s researches in Bombay were sch on loot in 
the year 1828 fi'oni the same motives as wcixi those of Mnni’o 
i(^ Madras. They are communicated by Mi; Fiancis Wai-dtui, 
member of Council, in a minute of 1832. 

‘It further ;ip])ears,’ he writes, ‘that in the British territories de- 
[)endent on Bom hay, containing a population of ^,681,735 souls, there 
are 1705 schools at which 35,143 scholars were i*eceiving edm^ation ; 
25 s(diooLs having 1315 scholars ])eing maintained hy the Government*; 
and 1680 are village schools having 33,838 scholars.’ 

, According; to Munros calculation thei'C woidd be in a 
population of 4,G8L73r) souls, some ^200,010 males of th(‘ 
school age, i.(‘. between live •and ten years old. It fallows tliat 
in the Bombay territories only^ one in eight boys 'T'u the 
proper ag(‘ was receiving "any insti iicthxi whatever. As 
throughout, the rost of India, there was in this presidency 
little trace of fomale education.. 
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From the completion of the Bombay inquiries in 1.S2S Lord 
seven ycifirs elapsed befo]*c anything similar was att(‘m])ted 
ill Bengal. In Januaiy, 1835, Mr W. Adam was appointed*'' 
by Lord Bentinck to investigate the state of education in 
Bengal and ]5ahar. His three repoi*ts, published by ordca* 
of (Jovernment, appeared in July JS35, in LS3(), and in 1S3S 
respectively. The first of these was a compilation from 
various sources of all thgit had beim previously ascc'i'tained 
on the subject; the second deals with. 'the dislriet, of 
llajshahi Jn. Bengal, and •the third Wifli* certain other 
diskict^^in Jiengal and Bahar: botl), th(‘ latter coni-ain. Mie 
rivsults of Mr Adam’s own research(‘s, and to t.he last, tin* 
writer appends a discussion of Tarious curremt schemes fo; 
improving the native education. Froin th(‘ accmacy (»f tlynr 
information, the cayTlTmr, sens(‘, and sta,tesmanshi|) of tlri^ir 
author these three I’cports areVmong the mfts* valuabh' and . 
inleivsting publications extant on Edm^atien in India. • * 

• The facts brought to light by Miinro and Elphinstoni* 
had been ascHU’tained in th(‘ courst‘. ol' yc'ars thi’ough the 
company s distiict ofiicers. Mr Adam’s mi^thod \\^•ls to m;ik(‘ 
minute inquiries over a small area and from the rt'siilt to 
draw wider deductions. The ])articular distiicts wc'rc; Si‘h;ct(‘d 
at random, and no reason existed for supposing tin ‘in in any 
way peculiar. 

The general ^’esu Its arrived at wei-e these; in a ])opuii- 
ti(jn of 7,789,15^ then* were 3355 schools with 41 *.^47 
scholars: in a population of 092,270 then* were 2414 
children being taught at home, a number which w5uld 
represent in case of a popuhition of 7,789,152, aliout 28,000: 
of the adult male jiopulation on the average about 5-55 pel* ^ 
cent, could I’cad and write. On tin* whole, about 7*8 ])er 
c'ent,. of children of the school age were being taught at 
school and over 5*2 per cent.* at Ijimn^, giving a ^ total 
])ej'centa^c of 13. » 

^*Ttie schools wei*e of four kinds, (1) Hindu elem(‘ntai*y or charncter 
piithsalas, (2) Hindu Schools of Learning or Tols, (3) 
madan elementary, (4) Muhammadan fichools of Leai*ning, 
or muktabs. 
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1. I’ll- 
t/mlds. 


Hindu olemmtaiy schools, or as they wonld move 

properly be styled, classes, eMsted in most of the viUages^ of 
India, a country of agriculture and villages. At about seven 
(/clock in the morning from six to twelve nearly naked 
Hindu boys vv^ould assemble in a shed belonging* eithca* to 
the village or to some individual: whei-e no hovel was 
available the schoolroom would be nothing more than the' 
shade of some* wide-branching ti-ee. The teachers, fiom the 
earli(.\si, times vlLUage. officers, wei-e supported not by regulaj* 
fees, but by pfesents on leaviiig and other ■» occasions, by 
wee'kly or monthly gifXs in money, grain, food eodked^'and 
uncookc‘d, or clothes, the whole varying in monthly value 
from on(‘-(|uait:h- of a rUpee^ (dxpeu'jce) to five rupe'os. 
Though ])elonging chi(‘Hy to the Kayasth, or wi'itc^i' caste*, 
they we‘r(j lit tle I'espected jnid pov/riy rewarded, noi* was 
thei’o any inducement to ])ersons of talent or chai*actei‘ to 
take^ip the pi*ofession. All the teaching was oral, not only 
printe'd be)e)ks, but even manuscripts being entirely uiikno\'/n. 
Th(^ boys cominence‘el schooling at the age of live or six, 
and tbe* live* y^'.ars during which tilery attenele'd wej-e divide*(l 
into four well-de*line‘d stages. For the* fij*st eight, oi* ton days 
they were^ occupie*d in tracing thei v<iwels anel consonants, 
lirst. with the*ir lingei’s on a sandboarel, and afteiavarels with 
a pencil of steatite e>r white crayenj on the tlooi*. During the 
lei, lowing yeai* they we‘i-e taught M.e) write on the ])alm le^af 
with a re'eel ])en helei in the list, not with the fingers, anel 
with ink maele of e*harce)al which rubs out-, joining vowels to 
tin* e:onsoiiants, forming compound letters, syllables anel 
worels, and learning tables of numeration, money, weight, 
anel measure, and the coricct mode of wjiting the distinctive 
names of persons, castes, and places. Six months were* next 
spe‘nt. in studying the foui* ruleis of arithmetic, the elements 
of ]nensui-atie)n of li^nd and of commercial and agiicultui'al 
ae;e‘ounts, in writing’ with ink made of lanip-blae*A em the 
palm leal, rpul in leai-ning the modes e)f aeidress prosper in 
writing to perse)ns of different rank.’ The last period was 

* 'I’lio /h/c/tj- or to\fij scliools, comparatively few in number, ttiougli 
sli.Lijlitly superior, ditTored in no c3i.ential respect from tliose in villages. 
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clevuted to advanced arithmetic, meusuratinn and acconnts, 
mid the ooniposilion of letters wfittcii on paper. As even at 
the present day educated Hindus are seldom able to write 
their vernacular correctly, it is no surprise to hear that in 
V(‘i‘y few cascis was the oi'thography of the Jiati\a‘ ]angua<(t‘s 
ac(]inred in the •pathsalas. * Lit^ary, moral, or ^■(‘lii(iolls 
instruction there was none. For the lattcn* ])i'op](‘ were 
d(‘])endeiit on regular and, occasional i-eadings^and i c‘cita-1 ions 
concermng the gods, which formed [)i»-t of the duly, not 
always fulMllei^d, of the Sroffriya- Krahnnfiis! * Tn tlu' luagh- 
boirt'hoetfl of Calcutta some of the sclu)ols liad l)t‘(ai im|:)-o\t d 
by the introduction of the »School-book Socie^iys ]>ubli(‘al nuis. 

Ihit th(\se were for the mo*t ])art%\gard(‘d r; 5 t]u‘i* as ‘valuable' 
curiositiejs than as instruments of knowledge.’ 

It must not be iyi allied that tlmse sclie.)ols we' re' int(’n(K'd 
tor the lowest or even the le>we]’ Classes. Thoifo'iT t he'oi'e'l ieaJl v 

. .t* • 

o])en,to all but low castes or enite-asts, the'v we re' I’e'sort^'d To 
e'ln’e'hy by the sejiis e)f the sho])keK^ping, tft'aeling, nieichani, anel 
banking caste's; the agrie'ultural anel inierie>r e-lasse's were* 
e*ompletely uninsti’ucteel. The amount of fe'arninj^^ impartcel 
was entirely de'pe'iide'iit on the' masters, anel no doubt varie'd 
wielely according to tliear eliligence and capaeaty. Jn the' 
woi’st cases the pre'e*.ocious Hindu boys aeepiireel, as was 
natural cemsideiring that they were' de'stine'el tu follow thoii* 
lat-he;rs’ occupations, a we)nde‘i*l*ul faeulity anel pie'cisiem ,410 
arithmetic, anel especially in mental aritlniie'tic. Cji the 
whole we may say that the te^acliers see'in to haA e Ix'cn fairly 
(.^eaiscientiems, regarding them- occupation as one' with a long 
and honourable tradition which, tike all Indian tividitioiis, had 
acquired something e^f the binding f)reje e)f the; sacrenl Law. 

The teds, or Hindu schexds e)f learning, we're' entiie*ly un- ‘2. TvIx. 
connected with«the pathsalas, ea* village schools. So coin])lete', 
indeed, was the seve.;mnce that Vveu JJio slight ve'rnHetulai’ 
instructvjn that necej^sarily pi-ecedeel the entraiice; to the te)ls 
was ‘^generafly^ obtained not in* the juithsalas but at home. 
Inferior in numbers te) the jnithsfilas — being in the pi-opejrtioir 
of about one to three in number e)f .sch^vds and one to teai in 
number of schedars — the teAs bor# a much higlier repufiition 
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and possessed veVy different traditions. Although theoi*eti- 
cally the study of grammar, lexicology, poetical andcdramatic 
diterature, rhetoric, and astronomy were open to be studied 
by inferioj' castes, and only law, philosophy, mythology were 
the; exclusive inheiitance of the Bi*ahmans, yet, except in the 
casc‘ ol' mediciiK^ which was coiifiiK;d to the V^aidyas or medi- 
cal caste, all higher education was imparted only by Brahman 
tc^achcj-s and I’eceived otiI}^ by Brahman boys. The Brahman 
children aie much ^-lupcirior to other IJindus, and are de- 
s(Tibed as bright-iooking, intelligent, modest; ii*,nd ])olite. 
Of tlie j)andits themselves I cannot fo]*bcar ([noting iVom 
Ml’ Adam’s work a somewhat hnigthy description. 

‘J ,sa\v men iioi only unpretending, but j)Iain and simple in their 
maimers, and though s('.ldom, if over, offensively coarse, yet reminding 
mcortlte v(a*y liumhlest classes of English aruKSCottish pcixsantry ; living 
constantly hajlwi.ajked arid rcalizivig in this respect the dcsc;riptions of 
savage- lilt' ; inhahiting luits which, if we connect moral consct[ur;.^ cs 
with physica.1 causes, might Ik' supposed to have the (iflect of stiuiting 
the growth of thcii* minds, or in wliich only the most contractcid mii'ids 
might he su]>pos(;d to have I’oom to dwell — and yet several of thestmien 
an^ aik^jits in the subtleties of the pr<»foundcst grammar of what is 
])j*()hitl)ly the most pliilosojihica.l language in existenc'-c ; not only 
jii’actically skilled in the niceties of its usage, ]>ut also in the princi]>los 
of its stnu'luK'; 1‘a.milia-r with all the varieties and ap]»licatious oi' 
tlu'ir national laws and litei*atiire and indulging in tlie abstrusest and 
most interesting ilis<[uisitions in logical aiKk ethical philosophy. Tlic^y 
ar<' in general slirewd, discriminating, and mild in their demeanour. 
'J’lie modesty ol’ their c-haracter does not consist in abjectness to a. 
sup[K)sed f>]* offkial sujiei'ior, but is equally shewn to each other. I 
hav(‘ (»hsei‘\'ed some of the worthiest s[)eak with unaflbctcd humility of 
tlieir own pretensions to learning, with admiration of the. learning of a 
strangt^i* and coimtryniaii wh(» was j>resent, with liigli respect of the 
learning v>f a townsman who liai)pened to be absent, and with just 
]a*aisc of the learning of another townsman after he had retired, al- 
though in his pre.sence they were silent respecting his attainments.’ 

Siicli wci'c the m(!u who in that wonderful land wei*e the 
visible j’epresentatives of cukuro, religion, and all tl.e higher 
foices in men. For we must remember that to them' the 
pursuit of knowledge was the ki'ystone of thvur religion, and 
paj’took the nat ure of a saiictiti(^ation. This fact explains 
at odee their devotion, theii' scopu of shallowness, and their 
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uiiprogrossitoiiess. If their virtues Afei'c those of a tropical 
race of Ipw vitality, they were without the viees which arc* 
most pi'omiiierit in peoples of a more energetic type. If their 
writings arc not seldom guilty of prolixity or childishness, 
if they have passed heedlessly by the' stiangest enoiinities 
in their social lifc;^ they have at any j^ate avoided vulgarit y 
and superficiality, and perhaps in India alone lias the' full 
connotatiem e)f tho worel ‘sacred’ been jnacticMlly r('alized. 

Th? tols were not supporteel by fees, wiiicli indeed are 
forbidden! J)y. the ‘ Institute*!* e)f Manu.' at tiu end of 

his^.coujftc the scholar was permitted to mahe a ))reseni to 
his teacher. The cost of maintena]iee was su])pli( el ehic'tl}^ 
by the, e)ften consideraljle, presents to Iltalimans, whieli 
Hinelus legularly make at all feasts* and gal«i-(lays. Nf)t 
selelom ‘the school possesseel of a small e'udownu'nt ebn- 
sisti^^g^ a piece e)f ground, oi a house, eitJie*T sn]>plie'el by 
the yillagc itself e)r the gift of sonu* dead king (•)’ vilir. 
Ik'sides imparting instruction gratis, tjie* te*acher c ‘O'd 
in the case bidesi or studc'nts from othe.'r viHagi'S re'gularly, 
pi'ovided his pupils with foo(j anel clot hing.* IMu'. inte'rcoiii se 
between teachei* anel scholar was ihus .some*tlung morr like 
what a Fichtes might cemceive thafi ivhat we* are ae*enstom('d 
to. Bound togethei* as they were not only by tJie common 
study of sacred books, ^ut also by close tie's of (%aste and i a.c(', 
there was room for the interchange of reverence! Ibi* the teiaeher 
and aflexjtion for*the t^i^holar. 

The course of study often lasted tor as much as 20 ye'ars, 
fremi the 10th to the rU)th : but this5 ])eiie)d was i!iuch di*nin- 
ished by freepient anel lengthy vacations. It must, not be 
imagined that it sufficed foi* the acMpiisition (d’ tin; wlnde 
circle of the sciences. At an e^aily date.' sjx^cial schools lor 
Literatui-e, Law, Logi«, Vedanta, Mythology, Ritual, and 
McMlicine had supplante'd the prirtiitive* .scheiols of wi(l(\r range*. 
For loi^ lists of special work.** on alT the'sr subjoe^ts which 
w'cfe in use, \ must i*efei* to ^fr Adam, and t<» a more' e^asily 
accessible book, Ward’s ‘Bindeios.’ The curriculum of thr 
schools of Literature may be brie'fiy •ojitlined as giammar, 
lexicole.>gy, rheteji'ic, poetjy amj the elrama : of the. Law 
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schools, th(3 sacr*,‘d text-books on Law, with long and dis- 
putatious commentaries-: of* the schools of Logic, fovmal and 
^material logic, metaphysics, and religion: of the Vedantic, 
the texts and commentaries of the Vedanta Philosophy: of 
the Pauranic, the long mythological poems : of th(3 Tanbic, 
the; works on ritual : while the medical schools })ossessed a 
considerable liU'iature on their subject. 

The general chai-acteristics of the instruction given wei’c 
impi*acti(;aliiy and tl^proughn(;ss. The pandit is ignorant of 
the* proportion, among things and (careless of the flight of 
time;. To him ne:>thing is se> distasteful as ince)mpre^te e;^)U- 
meration of heads, or imperfect treatment of the mattej- thus 
scientifically eliVideel. Cenn nentai‘ics on e;ommentaries are; 
eeinmitte'.e] te) menu>ry. The minutest e|ue;stions evoke dis- 
cussions lasting for days. All the res'‘STrf;e.;s of an eminently 
phiIe)sophie; language are one. day exhausted in buikTi'ag ii]) 
ar^mnie;nts on e)ne‘ side of a epie^stiejn : the* ne;xt day, whe‘n the* 
pnp.'U li.Mve been thoroughly convinced, the master will svy 
M-ad asat,’ ‘all ’that is fallacious,’ and procee.;el to give a com- 
|)lete‘ re;tutati(.*n of all he has be.;fore a,dvanceel. 

This kind of training prexluced its charaed-eristic re.;sults, 
an unworlelliiK*ss and a devmtiou to knowledge*, a want e)!* 
j)i'aeti(;al sagae;ity, an intellectual isolation and class-fee;liiig, 
moix* intensified than has be*e;n witnessed by any other 
cemntry. Yet if we* ai’e lo aseaibe to these facts many of* the 
ince)ngruities which we; founel existing in India, it is but fair 
te) reckon among their remarkable results the* general povei'ty 
e>f a class which for so mdny centuries hael ])ossessed an un- 
e[uestioneel authority, limited only by Cape Comorin and the 
Himalaya. 

:e. ;!/,/. The Muhammadan elementary and highei’ sche)e)ls were 

hamnuHUin eoiiiiected. Ill the pe)pulatioii- of nearly eight millions 

mentunj vdii(;li Ml’ Adams i*escarelie*s coveivd they numbered 741 
Sihooh. 4000 scholars. iThe higher^ schools 

Were often nothing but the upper parts e)f elemeialkry 
t;choe)ls. 1 

To the; Muhaminadan the essence* of all literatiu’e and 
science is summe*d up in the Koran, and even the most 
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iguoraiii of the faithful knows by heart a few versos, whotln i- 
he understands the language in» which they an‘ written or 
not. Their vernacular in India is the Urdu or HiudusLani ; 
their two sacred languages, both enriched by versions of thc' 
Koran, are the Persian and Ihe Arabic. The Pc'rsian schools 
were chiefly, though not entirely^ elgnientary, the Ainbic 
more advanced. The general system has been d^'seribed as 
a loose kind of private tuition. The tc‘-acher svas often closely 
conm^ctSd with one particular family, b^it was pertiiilTed to 
augment I^is .small income •by teach i otlvr chihlreii in 

addition.® Gratuitous insti'uction was common, and 

• • • 

scholars were not seldom fed and hKlged as well as taught 
Idi- no reward. In •the ^‘lemei#taiy schoo^^ the* oidinary 
course was somewhat as follows :—-Tlfe childnui wer(‘ first 
taught the alphabcT. 'i^ext the 80th section of the KorSii} 
with ^/^KSciitical points was coiitmitted to nuu>iory by rot(‘ 
aiHi \yithout any knowledge of thc‘ sense', sim|)ly as a basis 
foi* grammatical teaching: the ' Panduamah of ’ *■ 

collection of moral sayings, was similarly troate'd : idler 
this came instruction in writing, and tin' ‘ Andnamah,’ a 
work on Persian verbs: when inWy primed with gi-ammar, 
the boys at length c'ssayed a gf*am matical , literary, and 
general philological study of the ‘ Gulistan of Saeli’: lessons 
in letter writing wc're ^sometimes given and occasionally a 
work on rhetoric, theedogy, oi* medicijie was stuclied, d'he 
sc^holars assembled at G oclock in the morning, and we rked 
with an interval of about three hours, until f) in the* 
eviuiing. The years of study begrui fi-oin 4A to 18, «,nd 
e'uded at 12 17. The above? descri])tiun applies mainly 

to the Persian elementary schools: the' few Arabic schools 
of this class pursued a similar course, with similai’ regida- 
tions. 

Compared with the Hindu scli^)ols, wliich as we; ha\A* seen 
wei e veniriacular and ■c;omniercial, the Jlul lammadan schools 
were literary jind philological *and employed a learned lan- 
guage. The lat^jcr had however a monetary value, inasmuch* 
as throughout the Musalniaii i-ule, and under the English, until 
lS3o, the Persian was the languy,ge t>f ihe courts of law in 
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India. To thise,wa.s due the surprising circui'astanco that 
(luitc half the students i« Persian schools wer9 Hindus, 
chiefly Bi-ahmans oj' belonging to the Kayasth, or writer caste. 
Owing, perhaps, to the same fact the language was very 
thoroughly known and the scholars obtained a command 
over it similar to that* which the English, have of their own 
tongue. 

4. Mu- It is umiecessaiy to enlarge on the Muhammadan schools 

itckooino/ -Lcai’iiiijg, iriasnyich as they wore similar’ to the 

Uarnnin. cori’csponding ffinrlu schools. oThc^ language .eniplo^XHl was 
almost always Arabic, and the students were tM>^ a «nan 
Musalinans. Pei'haps on the whole the Arabic schools were 
less s])(^cializecf yhan those »x)f the,. Hindus. Arabic learning 
is not unknown to Ehrope. There were completes courses of 
i*(‘a(ling in ]‘hetoric, logic, ];iw, ritnedv, theology : the 
Koi’an was. ewrywluTe shidied : Euclid and id'ivViny’s 
akitipnomy were familiar in. translations, and other bi'ajidnhs 
. j)hil()sophy followed: the whole edifice was ci owned 

by the study ‘of r(‘put(^(l works on metajdiysics. Ther>' is a 
t-rite but, <as the writei* is infoimied, accurate comparison 
between the s(<ate of Muhammadan learning in India at 
this p(‘i‘iod and that of European Ic^arning before the in- 
vention of jwinting. 

IhiniKih. We have* now sketched the state of Hindu and Muham- 
niadan Education. Cobcei-ning the Buddhists a few words 
will suffice. Jbirinah, one of their head-(piarters of the 
exiled religion, is not according to our ideas a part of India. 
It is howevm* under the 'Indian (Jovernnient, and has always 
been closely connected with the peninsula. On Buddhist 
education a writer in the Asiatic Jonrnal for 1841 (No. 34, 
N.S.), has the following obscj vations : — 

ill remote villages the people a.e upon a perfect equality in 
regard to education, which is ac(ouutcd for hy the fact that they are all 
instnict(‘d in the coiaiiioh routine of college iii'^tructioii, which is cvery- 
whero the same and embraces reeding and writing’ in ihe venuu^dar 
^^aiid a. smattering of Pfili. The college's have no dirfet revenues; the 
priests ar(‘ dt'pendent upon the free-will offerings of the peoi)le for their 
suhsisO'nce .ind clothing; hut usage has imi)osed ut)on parents the duty 
of fco^ling the clergy of the college in which their offspring arc educatCii: 
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a lai’ge n\mil)CP of scholars forms therefore the host endowment of th^ 
hrotherhood, which may account for the vehemence with which they 
exlioi’t theft’ hearers to send their children to school, denouncing tlu' 
negligent in this rcs])cct as the enemies of religion.’ 

These schools, which arc attended by girls on tlie same 
terms as by boys, continue to this day to ]>rosper, and in 
1875 the Government officer observed that the best, c‘dn- 
cated distiicts of Burinah wei‘e those which had becui fiu’ 
the shortest time connectetl with the English.* 

Female education has rec(‘iv(‘d up to ^fte presen i, only 
incidenkj mention. In India ])rop(‘r witfi a slight excc’uti >ii 
notu’ existed. The belief in the natural dejiravity of women, 
the ])ractice of murderinfj fenu^c^ children . iarly marriageg 
th(‘ ignominy or burning of widows, 4 ind jVihaps to souk' 
extent the gross hidecent character of lu’arly all renixf- 
(w//r/r*^!,i‘^^*atim‘, ])uf an eftectin^l bar on the only means *of 
rai.d^g thcii* condition. The excA'piion was in th(‘ casi* 4)f 
the (faughters of Rajput nobh’s and oi‘ zemindars, vvho f)ilen 
r('(jeived a limited commercial education from their fallui's 
or tlieii’ family priests. * 

The general statistics arrived at by the iiKpiiries instit utc'd 
by Lord Bentinck, Lord El])hinstone, and Hir Thomas Munro 
were these. On the average about <»ne boy out- of ten of the 
proper age was in the years 1820 — 1840 receiving some kind 
of indigenous education. Mr Thon^Ason in th(‘ Norih-\V(‘st- 
Provinces and Sir John Lawrence’ in the Panjab nufvTe 
similai' investigations in 1845 and 1849 respi^ctively. In 
tin; Panjab the numbers were found to vai y from one school 
to eveiy 1783 inhabitants to, one school to eveiy 1441, 
while out of 23,000,000 jieople under t-lu’ Govei*nor of tlu’ 
Noi’th-West Pi’ovinces 08,000 w(*r(‘ attending nat-ivi’ schools. 
According to Munro’s rough calculation this will give, for the 
Panjab — reckoning ten boys to e^^ch school — one boy atU’ud- 
ing schojJ to every ^fiine of the proper age, foi’ the North- 
West Pi ’ovhice'S one boy in e^nny eighteen. On the whole’ ‘ 

^ Taking into consideration the fact that Mnnro’s estimate of the 
proportion of children of school age to population is too small, the 
proportion at present accepted being per cent. 
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we shall probabjy be not far wrong if we accept one in ten 
as the real proportion which the ninnbcr of Indian boys 
attending school usually bore to the number who should 
have been attending. If we add the number of female 
e.hildren under tuition it will not appreciably affect this 
(‘stimaU'. 
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Such was tho character and extoiili of thi'i' native odiica- 
iion, revealed by the*(^arli?st Eiiciisli ivsear«lu!s. The faets 
can be siunmarized in a few words. The lower orders wej-e 
entire^' ly^jnstriictcdi fhe castes of middle rank, incliidiili;' 
llu' Uiaiholding' and trading clitsses, reeeivetT a* scant} an^l, 
in t.ht case of the lliiidiis, stiictly eonnneicial ti'aii«ing. 
E\1.'ry Ih'ahrnaii was able to read and wl'ite, and there' was a 
considerable body of men (/f this <;lass, who had partaken of 
what might be styled a liberal education, while ‘not a few 
had fiirlber obtained consid(u-abk! emiiiemv in such sjiecial 
sl.udies as grammar, logic, rhetoric, matlumiatics, and meta- 
physics. It is true that in physical and mathematical scieiif^e 
tlu'ir knowledge was infinitely infeiior to that fin'iont in 
Emope at. that. da|-e. It is t.rue trhat/ in these biamdu's vnfl 
jiiogi'ess tad ceased for centuries. But what was taughti avus 
wc'll taught, and the attainments of the Hindus wen', not 
inferior to those of any ancient nation, oi' f.o those of Euro]K;an 
scholars prior to the Renaissance. There is further I'eason 
to bcilieve that Ave found education lik(' I'veryt/hing tdse in 
India in a state of decline, due to the anarchy and oj)pression, 
which had prostrated thh ])eople’s energies for tnore.thii,n 
three centuries. 

The fe.st, of,this •es.say AA'ill’be occupied Avith Eiigli.sh 
efforts. But \w shall have, occasion to observe hoAv lai-gely 
these effbi'ts hav(5 been furthered by the pree.xistencc of such 
a Avide-spread system, and hoAV large a paii of the immenst; 
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number of schools at present in operation are Fijmply recon- 
structions of the ancient indigenous classes, which we find 
. ^ to have exist(Hl in evciy village. 

KRi'cpean education in India has passed through three 
Kduca- w(‘ll-d(dined stag(is, of which it is essential to possess a cleai* 
Presentation. Tlie /r,s‘^ b(‘gins early in the 18th century and 
ends nominally at the year 1814, really’ at 1823. It is a 
period of almost, entirely ])rivate effort with only occasional 
Government interference. Not. till late in the century had 
the East India Company accpiired any extensive tejuitorial 
dominion : noi* did it. at fii*st recognise any obligations to 
native subjects beyond mere business integrity. Such aid 
as was given t.o education had the', illteilor object of con- 
(filiating the native's. The second ])e‘riod ends with the gi'cat 
de s])at.ch e)t Sir Chari exs Wood in 1854, wfib*,h established new 
])rinci])les and int re)duf3ed something like uniformity into the 
])re‘vie)usly diveagent administrations. The third )^.‘riod 
extenels to the ])resent day. It is however bre)ken into 
two subelivisi(,»]is at the ye^ar 1882 — 3. The present chapter 
is occupied with the first perioel 

Tli(‘ ’ In Inelia, as edsewheTe, the pie)necrs of education wen-e 
lidssiemaiieiS, Omitting the succe'ssftd labours at Goa 
(inrx. sainte'd Xaviei* in the IGth cenitury, anel of the' Riitch 

in Ceylon in the' I7t.h, the first teachers whean’we iuhmI 
nie'ntion were' the' e'ai'Uest Danish Missiemaiics, Ziegenbalg 
anel Plutsche)u. Arriving at Tj*ane]ucbar, the Danish statie)n 
eni the South-Eastern Ce)ast, in the year 1706 they set them- 
selves at once te> study the vernaculars, Portuguese anel 
Tam^l, with a view to teaching. By the year 1712 two 
small we)rks had be'en printed in Tamul. Two ye^irs later 
the Ne'w Testament had be'en translated, and in 1725 the 
\ ersion of the Old Testament begun by Ziegenbalg was com- 
pleted by his great successor, Schulze. The schools at no 
time contained any huge number children. In 1746 
about 300, the numbers never rose above 400, and in 1796 
they sank owing to poverty to about 100. But the East 
India Company being now dominant in South India, the 
additivm of the English language brought. 170 children into 
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the schools.# Tranqucbar fell to the* English in TSOI, anil 
the cons(H|ncnt cessation of supplies from Denmark would 
h;ive prcfnaturcly jmt an end to the mission but foi* occasional 
aid from the Society for Promoting Chi-istian Knowledge and* 
aft-i^r 1S12 for regular aid from the Church Missionary Socii^ty. 
JJy these means it lingered until 1820j but already in iSlo 
its schools, 23 in numbca* and containing nearly 700 scholai's, 
of whom 150 at least wei-e taught English, passi‘d into tlu' 
hands the Chiistian Knowledge and Chdri'h Alissionaiy 
Societies, under which thej^ continu(‘d*to jTourish. 

The Jjiistofy of this Danish missii^n, ml (*r(‘sting in itsi'lf 
for TRe *ibility and character of its ihissionai ies Ziegenbalg, 
Schulze, and Scdiwai tx, has in spite of it s in«gnit'canc(‘ bt‘en 
heie noticed, because it nari*a1rs thi'# i‘arlu‘st attcanpis at 
Protestant edTj^>i*::g which has now attained a great. di‘fe- 
lopm(?i>t India, aiid because Jibe Danish mission was tin* 
mea/Ts of inciting the numerous English sects to similgu* 
efforts. To us it has a special interest inasniiu^jj as* th(‘ 
missionaries came in contact \vith almost all 1 he lundaiiK^ntal 
(juestions which have excited discussion irw connc.;ction with 
(‘ducation in India, and sonu^ of which ai’c vehemently de> 
batcKl even at the present day. In. the first place t.h(‘r(‘ was 
the (juestion of religious education. In the* year 1725 the 
Danish Government established 17 schools for ‘ Heathen and 
-Muhammadan ’ children, which along wit h foui* tnissionarv 
schools soon contained nearly 600 scholars. They vveii* at- 
first placted under the charge of the missionaries: but these, 
finding that in 13 of the schools they weie pei’initted^ to 
introduce no ‘ useful ’ books beyond a work on Natural Re- 
ligion, and foiling to agree with the heathen teachers, came 
to the conclusion that teaching was less ' useful ’ than j^ireach- 
ing. In the dearth of other loliable teachei's their seci^ssion 
involved the speedy^ decline of schools. Secoiidl//, the 
provLsion ^of teachers aiid the choice of the languages t o be 
einployecT wcn*e jR-essing and difticult (piestions. They wore 
♦ settled withoutf debate in Jir simple manner w hich has com- 
mended itself to history. The first measure of the mission- 
aiies w\as to learn the vernacular, Tamyil, and to teach ^t to 

T. 2 
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the children. Sp long'as the Portuguese was to* any extent 
current in Tranquebar that also was employed. The English 
having become the dominant power in Southern India, their 
language took the place of Portuguese. It was not imparted 
indiscriminately to children who would never find any use 
for it, but in the seminaries and normal classes it was adopted 
as the most convenient m(^ans of giving access to the stores 
of European knowledge. The native Brahmanical learning, 
and the Sanskrit language, the niissionaries never (?reamed 
of using. they set thepiselves to produce a verna- 

cular literature. This was chiefly of a religious nature. 
From subscriptions ]*aised in England a press was* sent out 
U\ "IVanquebar it ] 710. Wi^h this the missionaries continued 
until 1761, when a second press was founded at Vepery, to 
sifpply the wants of all the stations in Soev'h^^ni India. They 
translated t)ie Bible into Tamul and Telugii, thcjN^giripiled 
a‘Taniu] dictioruyy, they provided school-books for theij-'own 
and qthci’ stations. The provision of suitable text-books and 
the encouragenu‘nt of a pure vernacailar literature^ have bec^n 
som(.‘ of the most meritorious achievements of British Edu- 
cation in India. 

It was in the year 1727 that the first English Mission 
was established at Madras. Seventeen years before interesti 
in the Danish Mission had been excited in England. Presents 
in books aLd money, congratidatory addresses from the King 
aiid the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the printing-piess 
mentioned above werci the firstfruits of the revival. " As early 
as 1716 the Danes had started a Tamul school at Madras, 
and the English chaplain was keeping up two Charity schools. 
Tlu'se soon dticlined. But in 1727 M. Schulze, having deter- 
mined to remain permanently at Madras, was adopted by thc‘ 
Sv)ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge as their mis- 
sioiu‘r. Thenceforward by help from Tranquebar and also from 
Cerniany the Society maintained a thissionary staff, under 
whose auspice's statiems were che)sen at TanjW’e, Palamcottah, 
Trichinopoli, Cuddalore and Madras. The great missionaiy 
Schwartz, who arrived in India in 1760, was their chief agent 
ilk establishing sche^>ols at all these places. No one interested 
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in missionary education can help paju'ng a tribute io that 
illustrious pioneer, who did moro^than any other in tlu' IcSt.h 
century for Christianity and education in the peninsula. 

The year 1703 saw the appearance of a third missionary 
society, that of the Baptists who settled in Bengal. Yet in 
spite of the activity of this additional lii)dy it is to be doubted 
whether at the end of the century 1000 Indian (-hildivn 
]*ec(uving instruction in European schools. ^ 

At the beginning of tlie 19th caaityry a g]*eat. impulse^ 
was given ^to missionary ci^,cu*pris(‘. the Ijondon 

Mis^sionany Society began to plant ^settlements in Sout h 
India, at Vizagapatam, Ganjain, Travanc^ore, Jiellary and in 
Ceylon: Bcaigal was add(*d,iu l(SIG. Thc‘ CliJiVch Missioi.ary 
Society and the Wesleyan Socilty wet-c attracted in ISI4, 
and they oeguphv? stations at Madras, TraiapU'bai', Agrii, 
Me(‘i*ifC Siilcutta, Suiat, and in Ciylon. It is#lo J)(‘ obsei vi‘d 
t hat almost all the places mentioned hei*e and above Aveie on 
oi\near the coast: the interior reniain(ul.untouch(‘d. • do(‘s 
not come within th(^ scope of this (‘ssay to follow in detail 
the weak and isolated educational efforts T)f thwe sc‘V(‘iu] 
societies. On the whole it is probable that at the close of 
our first jjeriod then' were about* 14,000 childri'ii iind( r 
tuition. Of these 10,000 were attached to the Ba])tist 
Mission at Serampur and nearly 900 w(*re in tln^ schools 
oj'iginally belonging to the Danish MiSsiou at TiaiKpu^ba. . 

If now we seet to obtain a clear idea of tlu' character of Chiracit 
these missionary schools, we shall be struck in the* first; pi aC(‘ ifiifftanj 
with their extreme inadeijuacy and ])recai*iousness, 
he came at the beginning of the pii^sent century to be* 
rc'gaided by the Company as a dangerous chaiact-ei-, the 
missionary was simply a despised interloper. He was per- 
petually in ncecj of moi^y. The? Brahmans n'garded* him 
as not only an impure, but also «,n ignorant foreigner, an 
accusatioi^.which was yot seldom .true. *The children whom 
he enticed into Tiis schools weTe for the; most part eitluir 
Ihirasians, orphans, or outcasts. He felt Ixjutid to give 
religious instruction ; and the report of a conversion tem- 
porarily (miptied his schools. Hjs teaching was entively 

5 ? 2 
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gratuitous; and# his pupils felt that, if they todurcd his 
Christianity, his generous Ifrf^ours were amply repaid. They 
, glibly repeated his prayers and catechisms; and went home 
to (‘iijoy and share in the scoffs with which their parents 
refuted the new teaching. Distressed at the degradation of 
woman, he tuT'ned his attention to fenn^le education ; but 
such of his female pupils as he did not purchase from their 
parents were often of a character as doubtful as their origin, 
and many a pious n^jssionary’s wife has been appalle(V by the 
most distressing 'divcoveries comreriiing her pipteges. If we 
add to thes(^ difficulties the necessity in the midst of multi- 
farious occupai-jonsof writing text-books in a foreign languages 
but half undersfood, of traimng teaehei>s and keeping a close 
watch on thc^m when trained, we shall not be surpi’ised to 
fii*id that tht‘ knowledge imparted was extii xi/'ly ehiinentaiy. 
Yet an attc'^.npt was genei*i^ly made to teach Engitsb' to at 
least- boys. Where the work was more cMUJcen- 

i.rate(^ir.ore was possible. The Baptist Mission at Serampui* 
under Carey, Ward, Brunden, Grant and Marshman, all men 
of distinction, w^as able to provide a number of schools of 
higher grad(‘, where elementary works on grammar, arith- 
metic, astronomy, geogra'phy, general history, and ‘treatises 
on the Creator and on the nature of the Soul' wei*e used. 

Elemeiitaiy and precarious as it was, obstructed by t.lu* 
prejudices of the Govermnent and the fears of the natives, 
the early missionary education is neverthetess interesting* as 
the first beginnings of a now widely-prevalent system. Its 
chief importance lay, however, in the fact that it was tlu^ 
means of attracting the attention of the Government both in 
India and at home to what soon became a plain duty. The 
first project foi* native education which can in any way be 
ascribed to the Government w^as thy.t of Mr Sullivan, resident 
at Tanjore, who in 1784 propounded a scheme for setting up 
English schools for the higher clas.Vis of every, province. 
With the assistance of the inissionary Schwartz "a few schools 
were started. They maintained a flickering vitality untih 
the year 1787 when the Court of Directors took them in 
» Vide Ho'igh, in. pp. 195 sqq. 
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hand. £100 sterling was assigi^ed as the yearly endowment 
of each the schools, and a course of reading was drawn up 
which included English, accounts, writing, Tamul, Hin- 
dustani, and some Christian instruction. But it was not the 
intention of Government to patronize Christianity and the 
last item was subsecpicntly very mfleh curtailed. The schools, 
in spite of some opposition, for a time succeeded. Tlui pupils, 
inainly^Brahmans, made rfo objection to a litlle Christianity 
bhiough the medium of the^ English languijigjc, and thost^ in 
authoritj' weAt so far as to contribute to the maintenance of 
the Vehm)ls. But how long this forbearance lasL‘d an i Liu? 
schools continued to trouble the siUToundin;j[ darkness, 1 have 
been unable to discover. 

Meanwhile^ ^70 (juestion had been attacki'd bj^ n hig?J('i- 
authewity,* In 1.784Warren Hastings, then (h^v(‘];nor-Gei serai, 
with' the double object of arresting the decay of orienC^l 
l(?a]‘uing and of encouraging cordial feeling bet^veiui the 
English and their subjects, detormiiu?d on the establishment, 
of an Arabic CoIh*ge or Madrassa at Calcutta. The ])romotion 
oi‘ Orientalism was thenceforth until the year of Macaulay’s 
famous minute, 1835, the settled policy oi‘ th(‘ Govei*nnu?nt. 
Its correctness will be discussed below. It may lx? doubtiMl 
whether the Madrassa or the subseejuent college's accomplished 
orenuld have accomplished cither of •their objectsr Already 
in 1791 the Madfiissa neeehid reformation. Each of its few 
students, was encouraged by a menithly sti[jenel : a sjxaaal 
committee of superintendence was ap])ointed : the? rents# by 
which it was maintained were cwxchange'd foi* a fixed yearly 
revenue: finally a plan of study was elaborated, (unbracung 
the accepted Muhammadan principles of natural philosophy, 
theology, law, astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, logic, rhetoric, 
oi-atory, and grammar, fn 1819 u^ycarly income of 1^30, 000 
was assigned, and in 1^23 11^1,40,537 \\^as invested in a new 
building.* Uindcp this encouragement it was hi the year 1829 
• extending iustPuction to 99* stipendiary students. The Mu- 
hammadan College at Calcutta was followed in 1791 by the 
Sanskrit College at Benares, the ancient* sacred city ot the 
Hindus- Mil* 1 h 
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Resident), under the pretence of providing expounders (jf the 
Hindu law, its real object is clear from the proposed cours(^ 
of study, which included the entire curriculum of Hindu 
study. The internal discipline was to conform to the 
second and third Chapters of the Institutes of Manu. We 
luiar of no expounders (u the law trained in the college, 
but doubtless Hindu studies were prosecuted with the usual 
acuteness, diligence, and devotion. In 1828, after a revision 
in 1811, the cdlj^ege, like thi‘, Madrassa under a committee 
of supcrintend(mce, at that time established, coritained 277 
students, of whom 249 w(;re Bi-ahmans. Its income^ horn 
Goveniment wa? 1^20,000 a year. 

The college' of Lord W^dleslcy at Vort William (1800) 
nc.ed not detain us : its objec^t was to complete the education 
of civil servants. It was reduced in size in It. never 

•I 0 ^ ri 

j) 0 ssi‘ssed much importance. 

Of the three kinds of education n<nv carried on in Indisi, 
indigemous. Missionary, and Government education, soiijc- 
thing has been now said about the first, and about the be- 
ginnings of the second and third. Henceforth Govciinncnit 
education will engage most of our attention. The other two 
will need only occasional brief ]*esumes. 

Entirely })j'ivate efforts have until late years occupied 
a very s\ih ordinate position and will not recpiire to be dilated 
bn. In Appendix A. will be found some ^letails with regard 
to the few private, i.e. charitable, schools which were insti- 
tuted in India during this period. 
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in Efigland. This a))))eal, as it might seem, from^the'vvell- 
iiiformed to the ignorant has been in I'eality an apjaad from 
justice in India to justia; universid,a truths which is nowhere 
bette.r illustrated than in connection with education in LSI It, 
in 1S;13, ill 1(S53, and in 1878. Jhe East India. Comjiany 
was under no obligation to instruct th(‘ children ol' the 
Hindus. It was justified, as it was successful, in icsisting 
the proposals of Gi'adt and Wilb(ii'forc(' to introduce an 
education claus(?.into the renewed charter of 1793. No*ne 
the less, was it true, as Parliament twenty yc^ars after had 
come to see, that in a large view of the circumstances it., was 
the duty of England to imprgve the state of knowledge 
among her subjects in India. The following words deserve 
to be quoted from a tract on the Condition of the Peo})le of 
India by Charles Grant, the friend of Wilbcrforce and Zachaiy 

‘by qjaiiting our la;^uagc, our knowledge, our opinions, and our 
religion in odl Asiatic territories vfc .shiill put a grout .work l)eyond 
* the reach of cAitingeucies. 'We shall iirobibly have wedded thei 
inhabitants of these territories to this country ; but at any rate we 
shall have done an act of strict duty to them, and a lasting service 
to mankind.’ 
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111 1813 the Clapkam Set ’was victorious, 'and among 
other provisions which they 'advocated the following regula- 
,tion was included in the Charter of 1813 : 

‘ That a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees in each year shall 
be set apart and applied to the founding and maintaining of colleges, 
schools, [lublic lectures, gnd other institutions for the revival and 
imjn’overncnt of literature, aiiA encouragement of the learned natives 
of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of 
the sciences amon* the inhabitants of the British territories in India.’ 

As might ox])ectod, the ^ Directors were not a little 
embarrassed as to the disposal of the £10,006 a year with 
which, contrary to their wish, they suddenly fouriil them- 
selves presented "from their own revenues. In the year 1814 
they connnuiiicate with the (Koveimor-Gencral on the subject. 
Tl)V‘y propose to spend the money not iu^.buildirjg new 
colleges, but ip improving , those already in existence, to 
cduccuitrate expenditure on some particular city (and tht'y 
name Be?iar('s), to confer inarks of distinction on naUves, 
and to inspire their youngei* civil servants with a desire to 
study the Sanskrit language. On the last topic tlndr just 
observations deserve to be quoted, as one of the sti’ongest 
argunnuits Avhich the orientalists might have adduced in 
tlieir cniitrovei'sy with the advocates of English studies 
during the years 1830 — 5 : — 

, ‘We a^c^ufornled that Tliero are in the Sanskrit language many 
cixcellent systems of Ethics with codes of laws aAd compendiums of 
the duties to every class of the ])Cople, the study of which. might be 
useful t<.) tlio.se nati\'cs avIio may lie destined for the judicial department 
of ( {oven mien t. Tliere are also many tracts of merit, wc are told, on 
the virtues of drugs and plants, and on the application of them in 
medicine, the knowledge of which might prove desirable to European 
practitioners ; and there are treatises on astronomy, mathematics, 
including geometry and algebra, which, though they may not add 
new lights to Euro^iean science, might be made to form links of 
cc?umunication between fhe natives and the, gentlemen in our service, 
w^ho are attached to the observatory and to the #lop;irtment of Engineers, 
and by such intcrcom*sc the natives might gradually be led to adopt 
the modern improvements in these and other sciences.’ 

In spite uf these official aspirations it was truly said by 
witnesses before the Comm#’ttee on Indian affairs in 1832 — 3 
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that until 1^3 no real steps were ta*ken t^ carry out the 
orders of ^Parliament. Nay, it was stated by Sir C. E. 
Trevelyan in his woi*k on Education in India (1838) and 
also before the Lords Committee of 1852—3 that for the 
years 1814 — 23 a sum of £10,00© a year with compound 
ijiterc'st up to the i^bove respective daU's was still due fi*oin 
the Company. With great diffidence I venture to sugg(‘st. 
that the table givan in the Appendix shews that lhat able 
and benCvolent statesman was in error oij^ this ])oint. 

The first decisive step wiw> the appoii^nteut of a ‘ Com- Th<> ‘ Join- 
niit^ki:^^ oft Public IiivStruction.’ This board was formed in iV 
1823. It was charged with the disposal of the yearly lakh i^frurHon' 

r: i n i • • • • i t andthr 

or Kupecs, and all the mstitutioi\s m the presidency at that csf iu^h- 
time maintained by the GovernrAcnt ^v1:a*e placed under its 
authority. Ip r^ddition to the colleges already mentioue.rj, with. 
t-ho Calcutta Madrassa and thc» Benares Sawskvit College, 
the establishments^ which fell under their charge consisted 
of^ few elementary schools at (yhinsuj:ah, Benai’c^i, Aiinii', 
and Bhagalpur, a Madrassa at Mushidabad, a collcgi* at 
Agra, the Sanskrit College at Calcutta,, and the .Vidyalaya 
or Hindu College also at Calcutta. Concerning the last and 
most intei*esting of these a few details may be here insia-ted. 

In the year 18] (J at the instigation of David Hai*(‘, a 
Calcutta watchmaker, numlxir of the leading Hindus of 
(Calcutta met to found a college fbr teaching *Eun.)pea 4 
knowledge. Mi’ faarrington, a Government agent, aided in 
drawing *up the scheme, but no matei’ial assistance v as 
afforded. The college was to be reserved for Hindus of gmid 
social status. By means of privitte conti’ibutions amounting 
in all to about £11,318 sterling, it maintained, under what 
(huan’umcnt we cannot tell, an obscure and precarious ex- 
istence until th(i year 18i9. It was then taken in hand by 
authority, established on a firm biksis, endowed with 15^25,000 
a year. ^By this combination ol| EngH?^h and native efforts 
arose the first Cjcivernmcnt CoHege foi- imparting European 
knowledge to natives of India, an institution which from the 

^ Some details concerniug tlie institutions im;ntioned are given in 
Appendix B. 
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HrsL piojcctcd v-n ain^le scheme, embracing alT the eleriiciits 
of a liberal education, and^-to which modern Indijj. has owed 
more than to any other. Under the title of Presidency 
College it is still the most important college in the penin- 
sula. 

Such was the scant and motley organisation with which 
the Committee of Instruction was directed to provide for the 
intellectual ainelioration of a whole pi*esidency, namely one 
English college, sjx Oriental colleges, and a nu'mbcir of 
elementary schools in Bengab and Rajputana. . The Com- 
mittee did not however confine its efforts to | presiding 
insti’uctioii. The original instructioiis of 1814 had suggestiid 
the publicatif/rif of Oriental books? and this was in accordance 
with th(' private tastes of ^everal of the members. A ])ress 
was accordingly started in 1824 : it received^' .monthly en- 
dowment of about £70. 'Great as was the benefit that 
Sanskrit and Arabic scholarship in England and on the 
Continent received from this outlay, it must be confessed that 
as an educational expedient for India it was an embarrassing 
failure. By the' year 1835 when it ceased to operate over 
a lakh of rupees had been spent, and the result has been 
forcibly described by Ma6aulay : 

‘These books,’ lie writes, ‘find no purchasers. It is very rarely that 
a single cxipy is disposed of. Twenty-thret thousand folios and cpiartos 
^‘lll the libraries or rather the lumber rooms of this body. The Com- 
mittee cfintrive to get rid of some portion of their 'vast stock of Oriental 
literature by giving Ixuiks aw'ay. But they cannot give so fast as they 
l)rpit. About i^0,()(K) rupees a year are spent in adding fresh masses of 
waste-paper to a hoard, which, d should think, is already sufficiently 
am[)lc. During the last three years about 60,000 rupees have been 
expended in this manner. The sale of Arabic and Sanskrit books 
during those three years has not yielded quite 1,000 rupees. In the 
iiioan time the School-book Society is sealing sevei| or eight thousand 
English volumes every year,aivl not only pays the expenses of printing, 
but malizes a profit of 20 per cent on its outlay.’ 

f C ^ Vi 

• t 

The society mimed, founded in 1817 and conducted by a 
committet' of English Hindus and Muhammadans, had in 
1821 put in circulation 126,446 copies of books. Being at 
that time at a low ebb, ifr received a yearly grant of 6,000 
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rupees. Its success was such as Macaulay Jias dcscjibccl. 
The Government press, on the othfir hand, had in 1830 pub- 
lished 15 Sanskrit books, three Hindi, two Arabic and lour 
Persian, while the School-book Society had published 8S, 
including such books as a Sanski-it Granimai, an Arabics 
Header, Elements ot‘ Natural Philosophy, Ancient History, 
Breton on Cholera, and Ferguson’s Astronomy. Tlie 
(Jovernment press* had vh*tually wasted it:^ moiu^y, thc‘ 
School-book Society was making 20 peiv.enU on its outlay. 

It would* boi useless, if not»uninstructivtf, l?o*follow in any 
(letae^^ ^ho. proceedings of the Committee from 1823 to 1880. 
During that period no new principle was acted .on, and but a 
very few new instituti'ons, the most im])ortanj/of whhdi was 
the Delhi College (1825), were •founded. All the schools 
except^the Hitidu Ccjlege were carried on almost entirely ou 
th(‘ lines of the earlier colleges. •Stipends weiie geinnul, and 
they were granted and continued without any ri^gard^ to 
})r(fHeicncy. Probably on the whole about one-thirrf of the 
students were paid for being educated, and in thc‘ year 1835 
no less than 853 stipendiaries were in receipt* of an aggregate 
of about £300 a. month. 

The most important of the few innovations of the period 
was the establishment of English classes in all the chief 
colleges. This measiirc> carried out in the yeai’s 1828 — 30, 
was an uniform srcccss. Benares College, where tin; numbers 
increased^ in one year from 163 to 279, was one instance 
among seveial. A medical class was staj’ted in the Madrassa 
and Sanskrit College at Calcutta. 

It was a significant fact that of all the institutions unde]’ 
Government the most sueces.sful Avas the Hindu Colleg('. the 
only one in which European literature and science were thi; 
staple of insti*uf;tion. N\)t only had its numbers incri;as(.!d 
1‘rom about 70 in 181^ to 19G in® 1826, to 433, 421, 409 in 
1828 — 9^3Q re-ipectively, but iis wide plan of instruction 
• had been thorcwighly cariied out. In a letter dated Oct. 24, 
1832, the Directors comment as follows ou the official reptjits 
which had reached them : 

‘ To an extensive command (A the English language the add 
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a complete coiirersancy with English litemturc, with ancient and 
modern history, with geogra\)hy, and the nidiments 9f asti'onoiny, 
with natural philosophy, chemistry and mathematics.’ ‘They were 
familiar,’ says the liev. James Johnston, ‘with the historical works 
of Hume, Kobertson and Gibbon; with the economic works of Adam 
Smith and Jeremy ]^>ciitham ; with the philosophical works of Tjockc, 
Ilcid and Dugald Stewart; ^ind with the poetry of Shakespeare, oVlilton, 
Dryden, Pope, Burns and Scott.’ 


J>r Alex- 
(indcr 


Early in ‘the year 1830 Dp Alexander Duff tnTived in 
Calcutta as the nUssionary of the General Assembly of the 
Scotch Kirk.' Ills instructions were to found a |eniinary in 
connection with thab body, not in Calcutta, but Soiiiewhere 
inland. Actiijg on the advice of the venerable Carc‘y and of 
Rammohun Roy an(J with|^he active assistance of the latter 
\io ventui'ed to disregard his commission and to open a 
School at Calcutta. Indifferent no lesj. to missionaiy ti*adi- 
^tions than t() home authority, he determined that In his 
school Christianity should be taught, not during a stolen 
hour o^‘ two ill thd week, but every day and in every class, 
and with unmistakable thoroughness. As the vehicle for 
conveying knowledge he chose the English language, as the 
subject the science an<l literature of Europe. The school 
was an eminent success. The absence of fees^ counter- 
balanced the necessity of studying the sacred Scriptures and 
dogmas of Christianity. Hazarding' the chance of conversion 
Hhe Hindus flocked thither in considerable numbers. The 
excellence of the teaching and the public examinations soon 
made the school favourably known, and this notoiiety gave 
weight to the articles which Dr Duff contributed to the 
pajiers of the day on the celebratcjd controvei’sy which we 
are about to narrate, and thus not improbably contributed to 
ii:j final decision. 

In the year 1833 the funds at the disposal of the 
irnTam/ Committee were increased by Act of ferliament from £10,000 
the contra- to £100,000 a yeai’. From' ,1819 on t*he average more than/ 
twice the authorized amount had legularly *been expended; 

ployment 

of English, , 

' The Kef Lj^I Behf.ri JL)ay {Recollections of Dr Dujf, pp. 44 — 5) was one 
of those whom this cause attiactrd into* the school. 
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Still the addition was over £75,000 a year. How was it to 
be employed ? The question aroiyjed a grea^ dissension in 
the Committee. One party was in favour of simply enlarging 
its previous operations and of continuing to spend money in 
oiiental education. The other party resolved not only to 
prevent such an outlay, but actually to retrench the existing 
(‘xpenditurc on Oj*ientalia. In nunfbers the parlies exactly 
balanced five against five: but in point of distinction tbe 
Orieiitali»ts were superior. • The struggle was* not decided 
until in 1<S35 a stouter champion ent^jr^'tl the arena. 
Macmilay arrived in India in 18.^4. Being appointed Presi- 
dent of the Committee, he declined to abt until some decision 
was arrived at. Accofding^ both parties, miking a final 
cHbrt, sent in to Government knj^gthy €^xposftioiis of their 
o])iiiions. As Legislative Member of the Supnune CouneiK 
Macau l?iy wrote on tlfe 2nd of February 1835 his j^elebrateci 
minute, which, endorsed at the time by the Governoi*-tJenerab 
Lord William Beiitinck, was followed on the 7th of Malch 
by the proclamation which cstablishecl thcj triumph of 
European studies in India. This verdict being the most 
important fact in the history of English Education in India, 
it will be necessary to inquire somewhat more closely into 
the merits o^* the controversy. 

We have seen that the English found on their arrival in 
India two systems of education, a \icunacular eleinontarv,^ 
and a high education carried on through the medium of the 
sacred languages Aiabic and Sanskrit. The Sanskrit — with 
which we are chiefly concerned — was as early as thrive 
centuries before the beginning .of the Christian era the 
language of the upper classes only : it was not long before 
it became a sacred language. Embodying all the ideals and 
all the higher literature^ of the Hindus, it was the sole 
vehicle for religion, philosophy, science, and serious poetry. 
As often ]\appens, the •early Hindu id«als, immortalized by 
being committed to literature, and to the charge of priestly 
t;aste, continuedf tp exercise a cramping influence on the free 
development of the native mind. Similarly the Sanskrit 
language, being the sole medium for all serious literary or 
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scientific efforts, cut off from the vernacular ull the growth 
of idea and expression whjch would otherwise have enriched 
it. The Persian, which under the Muhammadans, was the 
sole language of business and of justice, tended in the same 
direction. When the English ar]*ived in India, no one of the 
vernaculars possessed anything worthy to be called a litera- 
ture, and no one was a possible medium for anything beyond 
the elements of knowledge. The C‘arly missionaries, with 
whom education was mei-ely a necessary pi climinaiy to con- 
version, were^ hi> first content )vith the vernacular ; but even 
the earliest experienced from the poverty of the dia*!ects^^hich 
they were compelled' to use extreme difficulty in producing 
intelligible translations of the ^ Bible Where any higher 
educati()n was Attempted the vehicle was almost invariably 
a foreign tongue, English. It was therefore open to the 
Governmept, when it determined on educational mSasui'cs, 
teach through the vernacidar, through Sanskrit or Arabic, 
throng}^ English, or through any combination of these. Wc.‘ 
have seen what reasons of policy and benevolence dictated the 
foundation of oriental colleges at B<uiares and Calcutta, and 
pi’oJcK'ted others at Nudiya and Tii'hut. We have seen that 
in the years 1814 — 1820 Government encouraged vernacular 
studies at C/hinsurah and Ajmir. English learning had not, 
yet been publicly patronized, and from the founding of the 
Committee of Public Instruction until the year 1833, while 
English classes were opened in the various' colleges, Sanskrit 
and Arabic were most favoured. Let us inquire what it 
wi,'s that probably influenced the Committee’s action. 

In the first place, several of the members were themselves 
distinguished orientalists. They were likely to underesti- 
mate the difficulties and overestimate the advantages of 
their own special studies. The Coqunittee of Public Instruc- 
tion was a convenient a^ppanage to the Asiatic Society. 
Secondly, the Act of 1813 provide® for the revival and 
improvement of literature and for the X5nco*iLiragement of the 
learned natives of India, and ‘ this enaevtment had been' 
confiimed by the letter of instructions sent by the Directors 

in 1814 ord^M-ing the piomotion of Sanskrit studies and the 
‘ <1 •» 
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publication of# Sanskrit books. The only learned natives 
with whom they were acquainted were, except* in the fewest 
cases, learned in oriental matters, and it seemed just and fair 
to apply money derived fi*om Hindus and Muhammadans to 
Hindu and Muhammadan studies. Thirdly, the nominal 
sum at the Committee’s disposal was only £10,000, and out 
of this there were existing oriental cdllegos to be maintaiiuMl. 
A small sum would go much further in studies where the 
toachoir w^ls content with 9 oi* 10 rupees a month and was a 
thorough master of his subject, than where*it was necessary 1>o 
s])end 300 ^upeds a month on lialf-pay officei-s or other casual 
iucompotents. Had the Committee proposed to support 
eleiTK'Titary vernacular ^teaching, they might b^ve extendt^d 
theii* operations still further. B'^it it seemed that, where 
millions were to be improved, it was more i)olitic to impart a 
hieh eckication to a 4h\v hundreds than the elements to a 
fc^w thousands. Not only was the former course apparently 
intended by the Act and approved by the Directors, but ^he 
lew ^vernacular schools which had been established wer(^ not 
i'avourably regarded by the court. ‘ With yespect to the 
elementary schools,’ they write, ‘ which were established in 
various parts of India pi'evious to the appointment ol •the 
Ceneral Committee, we consider them of suboi dinate import- 
ance ; instruction in reading and writing being ali*c‘ady 
diffused among the inhjfbitants of m,ost of the tQriitorie^ 
under your presidency.’ To be brief: it was useless to givc^* 
an elementary education through the vernacular : it was too 
expensive to teach European knowledge through English : it 
was impossible to teach European knowledge thiough the 
vernacular or immediately through the learned languages. 
The latter were copious and refined dialects, and it was 
possible through them to impart a body of knowledge 
considerable in ^extent and thoroughly well compacted.. 
To this course the Ccmimittee were impelled by Act of 
Parliament, by insk’uctions from J^he Directors, by precedent, 
jwid by their ovfn inclinations. 

This was the course they adopted. It was nevertheless as 
unjust in fact as it was a priori unr(*asonable to accuse thi^se 
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eminent persons of .not having considered th^ possibility of 
English education. They had watched the success of the 
Hindu College. Finding larger sums placed at their disposal 
than had been anticipated they in 1828 proposed to the 
Directors to establish colleges for teaching English. To these 
inoposals a rc^ply was sent on September 29, 1830 : 

‘ Fou have transmitted^ to ns several most interesting documents 
fj’om the Oenoral (committee of Public Instruction and from the local 
Committee of tube Delhi College on this qucstioli. Both the Cfuiimitti'es 
give a decided ]arcfcr|juce to the 2 >lan of establishing se 2 )aratc colleges 
for the study of Kngjish and for th« cultivation of Ejirojnjan knowledge 

through the medium of the English language and th«'t evervthing 

l>eyond the mere elcmenis of European science is most acUbintageoiisly 
taught througy Ji]uro 2 )can language. ... By these arguments you Ii,a\’e 
Dicn convinccid and you have accordingly authorized the estaldisliment 
of an English college at Delhi and another at Benares.. ..We fully 
, .concur with them in thinking it higlily advisable ^o enable and 
euc<uirage h^ge numW of tlie nativtis to acquire a ‘thorough 

•knowledge of English ; being convinced that the higher tone and 
Ixitter sjjii’it of Euro])oan literature cap i)roduco theii* full eflect only 
on those who l.M3conie* familiar with them in the original language.... 
On those grounds we concur with you in thinking it desirable that 
the English coui’^e of education should 1x3 kei)t se[>arate from the 
course of ori(uital study at the native colleges, and should be attended 
for fill', most jiart by a dilfcrent set of students. This however does 
not nec(‘,ssarily imply that the two courses of study should be i>rosecuted 
in two si^parate institutions. At the Agra (.Vdlege the Persian and tlie 
Hindu lavuichi^s are perfectly distinct, and, though some of the students 
• ju*e attached to both dejTartuionts, the greater pumber confine tlieni- 
sidves to one or the other. If an English dejiartment were similarly 
Mttached to that college or to the college at Delhi, the English language 
apd litei’ature might he taught classically, ami the sciences might be 
taught ill Englisli, notwithstanding that studies of another charactei’ 
wi'i'e jmivsiied within the s<‘ime walls.’ 

The effect of this opinion was the formation of the beforc- 
montioneil English classes. 

The action of the Committee from 1823 to 1835 was 
svtbj ectovl to vehenwnt reproaches the time and has since 
been not seldom, if iiiKionscjonsly, misrcpR3scn*ied.* For this 
reason it lias been dwelt upon at some lep^th. It seems to 
the present wi’iter that considering the small sums at its 
disjHisal the eoiukict of the Committee' was not only jiisti- 
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fiable, but admirable. The only serious mistake oi whi^-h 
they were guilty was the extensra* publication of i/rinntal 
works, and even that was justified by their orif^dna.I insti ue- 
tions. But the right employment for £10,000 was not 
noeessaiily the right employment for ten times that- snni. 

The original £10,000 was given partly to jirovide native 
fivil servants and to conciliate the natives, ])artly ibi- tlu' 
bi'iiefit of English scholars, only in part for (‘dn(*atM)n sim])ly. 

The £10^^,000 was given for educational pni‘posc‘s alone. 

ITca*c'in lay the fjreat mistake of the orientali^o Tiny 

(lid imt pc^eive this essential distinction ; and they weiN* 
l(‘d on to*Delieve that an oriental ediicat ion yvas for the 
people of India per se superior to an English oijc/. 

Th(' arirumcnts on both sides luiy muV be bih^ilv “Uinni< i siiDimxin/ 

1 1 1 1 " •ofthr 

lip. On the one hand it was uig<‘d : — ^inmnwins 

1. That the Act of 1818 provided for th(‘ bax'onragiMiient 
of t-he h‘arned natives of India ^ • 

2^ Idiat the Government was pledged to k(‘(‘]>>u)) its 
(M'iental teaching : 

8. That it was unjust t.o force* the* ])(‘o]i^(‘ of India, to 
d(‘Vote themselves to the language oi‘ a ievv foi'Ogners. a 
language inferior in structure and devoid of tla* s(*c'ret eharm 
of associatiem with the ancient lit-eratnre* and thonghi nf 
theii* own land: 

4. That a thorough Arabic oi- Sanskrit trainmg was 
"Superior to a superficial ac<|uaintance with English. 

The wejfkness of this argument betrays the stie*ngth ol 
th(* prejudice behind it. It was amply re^fnti'd by tln^ 
'>t)posing siele. It was urged : — ' 

1. That, even were it granted that by ‘ hvarned natives’ 
we‘i‘e iiKiant ‘natives leai’iKMl in e)rientalia (and not, ioi- 
instance*, such perj^ms as the famous liaminohun Hoy), yet 
the Act went on to provide for the p-oniotion oi a knowle-dge 
of the Scieimcs : 

2. That Government had never give*!! a distinct jhdge 
to* maintain Saiislalt e>r Arilbic studie*s. ‘ A\ e found a 

* Tilt* exposition of the Oricntulist case is contuyicd in an article l»y 
i’lofessor Wilson in tlio Axintic J<iurnnl, U^x 
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sanatorium on, a spo't which wo suppose to bfi healthy. Do 
we thei'oby pledge oni’selvcs to keep a sanatorium there, ii' 
the result should not an.swcr our expectation?’ Further if 
tlnu'e existed such a pledge, it had been impropeily given 
and the Committee was bound to disregard it. ‘ Suppose 
that a Covernment had in the last century enacted in the 
most solemn manner that all its .subjects .should to the end 
of tim(5 be. inoculated for the srnall-pox. Would that 
Covei-nment , be ..bound to persist in the pra?tice after 
Jenner’s disec/^^ei-y ? ’ : . 

3. That the Hindu.s, excepting a few of tfcie Brahman 
caste, were in favotir, not of San.skrit or Ar.abic, but of 
bnglish I'ducixtion. This was proved by the .suece.ss of the 
Flitulu Collc^ge aufi of thi? .school belonging to tln^ CeiKTal 
As,sembly of the Churcdi of Scotland conducted by Dr Duff. 

^ ‘It is prove.! by thc^ fact that we are forced to 'pay our 
A.vabic and Sanskrit sf.udents, while those who learn English 
ate willing to pay u.s.’ It was proved by a then r.ecent 
pie.ition from .several ex-students of the Sanskrit College', in 
which tlu'y st5,tie'<l that, tlu'y had studied Sairskrit foi‘ 10 or 
12 yeai's, and that tlu'y had received certificates of pro- 
fiene'iicy : that, nevei'theless they were regarded with in- 
•lifferenee by their countrymen, and had no jn'o.spect of a 
di'ceiit living exce-pt in the favour, of the Committee: 

4. 3 hat ill was not, as was .a.ssuined, a (juestion of a 
supc'i'ficial knowledge' of English vcj>;us a thorough kne)w- 
ledge of Sanskiit or Arabic. The latter wbre elifficult 
language's and Profe'ssor Wilson’s revised course Ia.ste.'d for 
12 years, of whie'h the first .six were de've)ted I.e) grammar 
alone. ’I’he English -was an ca.sy tongue, in which the 
Hindus, accom])li.sheel linguists, had already produced c'om- 
positions which hael e'.xcite'd the rdiniratiuu e)f Englishmen : 

5. ’I'hat, finally, a 'larger view shotdd be taken of the 
whole circumsf.anevs. A crisis in'Vhe history, of Inelia had 
arrived. The Hindus had then-oughl}' explorer! and exhausteel 
t heir e'arly acepiireel store' of kiiowle-elge. ■ h'or many centuries 
though flu'ir inte'llectual e'xercist', .similar to that e)f the 
schoolnu'ii, ha<! sharpi'iit'd. re'fine'd and strengthe'ue'd theii- 
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luiiids, yet t^icre had been no march. No\’i at. last there 
was a stiiv^lp’oad and a longing tor new inlorination wliit'li 
had brought European studies into request. Was it, riglit to 
offer them stones when they asked for bread ( to turn ibem 
hack to the ‘false history, false astronomy, false' nu'dieiiK', 
iiilse metaphysics which attended tVi^' •f^dsi' rc'ligion,’ when 
th(‘y were eager to explore the rich mint' of Europt'.in know- 
lodgt' ? It would be as if flic English at- Iht- time of th(‘ 
Ilenaissance had been turned aside from i(,lu‘iw Italian, i,!i.*ir 
].,atiii, their tJrtiok to the Gortiit* of Gllila^ .anfl the Anglo- 
Sa\o*? of IJ^owulf 

The minute by Macaulay, from which most -of the* al)o\(‘ u,- • . 7 - 
ivfutation is taktm, h*as mtw takt'ii rank a^; an Kimlish 
elassit*. Macaulay’s ('stimatt' of* S^inskrit litcrat.in’e it. is i.imi 

at, this^daic^ necessary to combat. It' will he st't down 
chieHy to ignorance, partly to Mat^aulav’s strong iirejiidices. i'""* 

Diit. ih(.‘, minute rt'inains a model of just and (‘omjirehonsiv c * 
rc'asaning'. Tt setth'd the ((ut'stion st> hriig (l(‘i)at(‘(T h1i(‘ 

minute Avas endoi’sed by Lord Jk'nt inck, and on Mart-h tht' 7tli 
its jirinciple was embodied in a prtK'lamat ioid containing 
the following resolutions: (I) that tin* chief aim of‘ the 
e( In (national policy should be to jiromote a knowli'dge oi 
Luropc'an literature and scieiuM' : (2) that h(m(*efoi th no 
mon/ stipends should be. confern'd, they serving j»nly to 
1‘ncoui‘age obsolete*^ studies, and that, when any jirofessor 
vacatc'd his office tli(‘ state of the class slnmld lx* ihe !< <( 

<d the expediency of ap])ointing a. snee<‘ssor : but that all 
existing stipc'.nds should be maintained, and all tin* oiiental 
eollegms in existence at that tine* shon]<! he eontimied a^^' 
long as the natives continued to avail themselves of tlnan; 

(d) that the printing of oric'iital bo(>ks should fit once (• •a^'o: 

(4) that the funefc thus ^^4 fi'ee should 1><^ employed in .* 
]>romoting European stndii'S, fhroiij^di tb(‘ medium of Jin 
Knglish language, and tiuit th(‘ (^nlmlittee should at once 
submit to Govern^ient a sclnane for (effecting this jnnposc. 

Thi‘ imiiK'diate Wfect of the proclanifition was to put fin nr:<Nit., 
‘‘lid to the publif^fition of orientfil hoiiks, fin(l^l«» tin* granting 
' TIk* \vlif»lo pro(*lainfit,ion fs i/ivr# in llip Ap])f‘n<lix. 


8 2 
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the pro- of stii)ends tq students. Some however of the existing 
cianiuHon, lapse until 1843. With the fupds thus set 

at liberty six new schools were immediately opened and six 
more were added at the commencement of the following 
year. In 1835—6 there were 23 institutions all told under 
Gov(jrnmoTit containing 3390 students, of whom 1818 were 
studying English, 218 Arabic and 473 Sanskrit. In 1838 
th(‘ institutions numbered 38, the scholars over 6,000: fewer 
than in 1835 wei;e occupied with Arabic and Safiskrit, the 
r(‘st with Engfeh. In 1842—3, 51 schools, and colleges 
contaiiuKl 8203 scholars, consisting of 5132 studj^ng^Epglish, 
1819 Hindi, 1 504 Urdu, 2718 Bengali, 288 other vernaculars, 
426 Sanskrit,.'572 Arabic, and 706 Persian. But btd'ore the 
y('af 1842 measures of f.onsidei*able importance had b(M.‘ii 
■taken and a n(‘W contn)versy had arisen. 

The "chii^nges bi*ough4 about by Lord Bentinck's pro- 
‘ clarnation had been a gi'eat success. The colleges which 
under *1he stipendiary system had been ‘regarded by all 
classes as charitable institutions' and were filled with th(‘ 
childrcur of Hndig(nit ]:)ersons,' were soon crowded with 
numbers of the u])per and middle classes, prepared to pay, 
instc^ad of being ])aid,Tor an English education. When the 
Hoogly Colh'ge was opened in Augusu 183G, 1200 names 
werc‘ enroll(‘d on the first three. days; an auxiliary school 
()])en(Kl ii short timelater was immediately filled. The same 
])henomenon was visible in every dircf*tion. A great dc^al 
was doubtk^ss due to a desire to learn the ‘ language of good 
*ap])ointments.' But there was moi*e than this. There was 
an intellectual stir abrdad. Men were eager not only to 
l(‘arn, bid to teach. English schools were springing up on 
all sid('s. A fc'eling, strange to India, almost of fellowship 
betwecai different castes had b«ni for th^i mojnent aroused : 
and wtier(‘a,s the Sanskrit College had been almost entirely 
eonfine(f to Brahmans and even tho^Hindu Coliege was open 
only to the higher castes, now ‘Christian, Muhammadan 
and Hindu boys of cveiy shade of C(^lour and variety of 
(k'seent iniglit have been seen standing side by side in 
saniv‘ c*lass, under dhe common inspiration of English 
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At the advice of a special comiuittee ‘ the old 

medical in'^titiition and the Arabic and Sanskrit medical 
classes were abolished and an cTitircly new coll(‘g(‘ was 
founded, in which the various branches of medical science 
cultivated in Europe are taught on the most approved Euro- 
pean system^’ A hospital was soon tojbe opened adjoining the 
college. In spite of immemorial prejudice Hindu boys of every 
caste were seen handiing the.dcad body and often pcalormiiig 
(‘xceedingly neat dissections. In the re pert of, the hrst year 
after 18f‘^5 the •examiner wrot)l‘. : — ‘In the Hlir^t* place 1 may 
rmncffirk geiiorally that all the essays are*extrenudy creditable^ 

—and I do not think that in Europe any ela^ss of chemical 
pupils would be found ‘capaMe of passin^g a blitter exainiiia- j 
tion for the time they have attendtid Icctui’cs.' 

Such was the effect of substituting English for Sanskrit* 
and Arabic. Nevertheless these Ifinguages, wMle undiir the^^,„^^V 
circu instances not a suitable medium for geiiei-al c‘(hicatk)n*J|^|'^ 
in India, were capable of providing it fair literary and /uMs* to 
scientific ti'aining, were of paramount litia’ary and philo- 
logical importance, and possessed peculiar claims on’ the laud and 
where they had been so long studied. They (contained the 
Sacred Hindu and Muhammadan systems of law and re- 
ligion, and they were replete with associations with Indian 
daily life and thought. To this fact not a little of tbe abuse 
which had befallen them from missionary sources was.« 
perhaps unconsciously, due. It was one of the woi‘s1 l*auIi;S 
of the Calcutta Madrassa that it was ‘ considm’ed by the 
Moslems as the head(iuarters of their religion in Bengal,’ of 
the Sanski’it language that it was the source of Vedism, of 
Vedantism, of the obstructive authority of the Brahmans. 

The claims of the sacred languages were recognized by Lord* 
Auckland in 1889. A iftinute of that year restored to. 
oriental education the or 30,002 rupees which were 

in course •f* tuansfe'cnae therefroih. The measure professed 
ty be one of expediency, not of right, and it had no effect on 
English education, *which w^as to be specially provided for by 
Clovernmeut. A further innovation was llie institution of 


1 Trevelyan, p. 20. 


- Trevelyan, p. 30. 
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sclioliirsliips ill place of the abrogated stipends. They were 
i.o last four years, and to be in iiumbc]’ sufficient to provide 
for one-foiirtih of the whole number of students. Half of 
tlnnn wei-e to be attached to the oriental colleges. They 
diffiired from the stipends they supplanted, in that (1) they 
weie gaiiK'd by coii^petition, (2) their retention was subject 
to the passing of a yearly examination. The measure, which 
was subjected to much abuse from Dr l)nff and oth(?rs, will 
not coninKJiid itself to those who consider a system of 
scholarships {it, all times, in England or in liidia^ undesirable, 
lint wIkui we consider that India is a teiTitoryw)f fevv^rich 
iiKMi, that the scholars were generally poor, and that t‘du- 
eation has there always been endoweGl we shall see reason to 
rigard tlu^ innovation as afwise one. 
f It was said that Lord Bentinck s minute jnit to sloe]) one 
f (‘-ontiMverny o^jily to arouse ;i second. This was the conlrovei’sy 
‘.between the vernaeularists and the Anglicists. It was not 
deeidcMbnntil the year 1854. We Inive seen that missiopary 
and (jharitable (xlucation was mainly vernacular, and that 
(.here existed, t though in a discouraged condition, certain 
(loverimuait vernacular schools in Bengal. Undei* the Jknn- 
bay (Government education was up to this time mainly ver- 
nacular. The lattei* had thus claims which the Committee 
could not overlook. In theii* first annual report aftei* Lord 
Beiitinck’s proclamation they found it necessary to explain 
their jiosition vu this point. 

‘ Wo tlion'.luro ooiiocive,’ they wrote, ‘that the iihrasos “l^uropcan 
Literature aiul Science Ctc." .are intended merely to secure tlie preference 
to ]^airo})ean learning through the medium of the English language over 
oriental learning tlivougli the medium of the Sanskrit and Arabic 
laiiguagiis, as regards the instruction of those natives who receive a 
I'.arned education at our seminaries.— We conceive the formation of 
a vernarelai* literature to he the ultimate object to which all our ctlbrts 
must b(i directeil. A <>f the vernacular languages is already 

attached to several of our seminaries, and- we Jook to \1 iils plan soon 
1 )ccon ling genei*a.l.’ 

Tlioy pruccxl k> udvociitc. giving prizes for translation 
into the n.-itive languages. A few years later (in 1841) a 
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special preparatory school (PcHthsala) *for st|i(lyiiig Bengali 
was appcmlcd to the Hindu College. 

In the years 1835 — 1843 the eminent Sanskritist Mr B. 
H. Hodgson championed the vernaculars in the pagevs of the 
Friend of India, In his Of)inioii the learned languages 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and now E^iglish had proved a 
curse to India. Mere words had %cen studied instead of 
Lhings, and the tyianny of the learned class had bc*cin pei - 
pc.'tuated by keeping all knowledge Ioc|:ed up in a sacred 
language. All the moral effects of kno^l«dge ajiplied to 
evei,*y-(Jay4ife had been lost. The only remedy that remaine*! 
was to found normal schools, to train up a body uf tc'iiciiers 
(H)mpetent to imparl? Eimipean knowledge ^through native) 
languages, both orally and by mcAins oPtranslated or original 
publications. 

Ml* Hodgson’s sctieme was no4 made public# nn4;il the year 
1843.^ Five years before a far-different scheme had seeJi 
tht? light. In 1838 Mr Adam published his lastd'ejiort on 
Indigenous education, and ap])cnded proposals for effecting 
extensive improvements. He was thoroughly impressed with 
the impossibility of making English a general medium lor 
education. 'It is impossible,’ he writes, 'to express the con- 
firmed conviction I have acejuired of the utter impracticability 
of the views of those w|io think that the English language 
sln^uld be the sole or chief means of ^xmveying knowledge to 
the natives.’ Mr Adam was convinced no loss than were ^ he 
Rev. Mr* Thomason in 1814, Lord Moira in 1815k Lord 
Elphinstone in 1822 and 1830, the Court of Directors in 
1825, and the Rev. Mr Bryce in 1828k that the only effective 
means of educating India was the jiromotion and improve- 
ment of the indigenous village schools. His scheme was 
simple but scarcely adequate. An increase of salary should 
be promised to any of the existing teachers who should, pass 
certain e^mninatmns 4o be arranged iSy Government. Text- 
books of different grades should* be drawn up, and the school- 
masters should ill various ways, chiefly by gifts of books and 

^ Minute of 1815. , 

^ The General Asaenibiy's Schools in India, p. 112. 
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(H 3 i'lili(*.atos, be yiduccH to use thoin. In this way. competi- 
tion was to be aroused. The Government certificate would 
soon become a great recommendation and village authorities 
would be inclined to give the prefei'cnce to certificated per- 
sons. Thus in a short time it was ])()ssible at an insignificant 
cost to bring a compUite system of grades and standards into 
full woi'king in a great number of native schools, and eventu- 
ally to T’t^duce all to one type. 

This scheme, th^ geiicu’al lines of which were later carried 
out, Lrnxl Auck^aiid was in I(S:l^ 9 inclined to regard as pre- 
niatuie. He was of the opinion, Indd generally slV tl?e V‘me 
and in particular by Sir Charles Trevelyan, that the best 
policy was to'jiUsh on the English studies, and thus create 
a highly educati'd class, Avln- would in their turn S])read the 
djVsire for knowledge to the classes beneath them. 4^he ])oor 
man was as much tln‘ object of the Committee’s solicitude 
as t.he rich : but while the means at its disposal were limited, 
it was tb'‘- bc?st coiu'se fiivst to train up a class of tcachcuvs, 
translators, and authors. The other method had been tried 
in llonibay and might be continued there as an experiment; 
but in Jjcngal there could be no doubt as to which was 
preferiible. 

We have here the celebrated ‘ Filtering-Down Theory,’ 
tlu‘ iK'Cessaiy accompaiiiment of the teaching of English. 
!n a couiitry where leAj'iiing had been for over 2000 years 
the jealously guarded j)roperty of a privileged class, and 
when' Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian had been successively 
enn)loye(l as engines of oppre.ssion it was proposed to ci'cate 
a, fresh leariu'd ckiss : and it Avas hoped couti’ary to all pre- 
cedent tiiat this would serve as a system of channels for 
distributing iiisUad of a dam for confining the waters of 
knowledge. This was exjiecting toe much from the expan- 
sivc'iu'ss (,f Euro])(‘an knowledge. In a later chapter we shall 
discuss the position Avhich the English Janguage shQuld hold 
in Indian (‘ducation. For the pi*esent it will be sufficient to 
have indicated our coincidence iii th(^ inaiti with the views 
of such nimi as Adam and Elphinstoiie. 

Little now remains to^bc sp^id concerning Government 
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education in Bengal during this period. the Agra 

PresideiiGj; was established, a measure which involvc'd a di- 
minution of the number of schools and colleges under the 
authorities at Calcutta. The same year saw the creation of 
‘Councils of EducatiojC in the three prosideiicies to take 
the place of the old ‘ Committee^ of* Public Instruction.’ 
The new body continued the traditional ])olicy of ])roc(^eding 
with the establishment of Country or Zillah Schools, until in 
1S54 only two districts remained withoui tlu^m. Tlie. ether 
branchc'-s of*th^ ' Committee’^ ’ policy did^ufl- ^•t?ceiv(‘ a pro- 
poii^ouiikf amount of attention. Ver^iacular teachers were 
attached to the schools: but little further was dom^. In 
1844 Lord Hardinge (Opened 101 vernacular .school, in Piui- 
gal. Their character is shewm 4roni the works studied in 
them, which included Bengali translations of ‘An Introduc- 
tion to Natural Philosophy,’ ‘ Euc4id,’ ‘Elements oT PracticaJ 
(Jeomgtry,’ ‘Trigonometry with Tables,’ ‘Elements ol‘ 
tic«il Economy,’ ‘History of India,’ ‘ Hindustani* Poetical 
Reader,’ ‘ Princijdes of Government,’ ‘ Princi])les of Govern- 
ment Revenue Law in Bengal,’ ‘ Chambers’ Educational 
Course.’ There were, it will be seen, what we might call 
middle schools. Education had not yet ‘ filtered down ’ to 
the poorer classes. In 1850 only 58 of these schools survived, 
attended by about 200(1 boys. And they continued to de- 
cline, the people fj^iding no attraction in education without* 
English. 

Another measure of Lord Hardinge was the proclama- 
tion of 18441 Its object was to establish yearly examinations 
open to all comers, the results of which were to be made 
public. The list of those who passed was to assist Govern- 
ment in the selection of civil servants, a place in it being a 
guarantee of capacity. ?t was thus a sort of substitut(^^ f<ir 
an university degree. The measute was intended, f]*om 1837 
when it \¥as?1jrst ^^ligg<i(6ted by the Committee, to be in part 
a recognition o^* the services to education of the private, 
mainly missionary, schools, and their students were expressly 
permitted to enter. 

^ It is quoted entire in ftie Appendix. . 
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The fleets (^f tlio proclamation were very disproportionate 
to its intention. The misfdonaries, who had beep expected 
to benefit by it, complained on various occasions and, in 
particular, through the mouth of Dr Duff before the Lords’ 
Committee of 1853, that the examinations were unfairly 
conducted and that^ th^ set books were so selected as 
pi*actical]y to exclude all but scholars in Government schools, 
^rhey had therefore refrained from sending any of their 
stiidcmts in. On i^he othei* hand Professor Wilson com- 
plained before* tho same Committee that thq S£^me reasons 
had excluded all schcjlars from the oiieiital collfe’ge^v -The 
total result from the proclamation was insignificant. In 
nine years only) ten certificated students had obtained offices 
undei* (Government, and tha;e of vei*y inferior rank. 

> Mean w Idle under the new Agra Government two notable 
(‘.x])eriments Were bedng tided. Dr Ballantyne went out in 
f84G as Professor at Benares College. He was impressed 
with the*" conviction that European knovvledge could dbe 
(ffendually conveyed to the vernaculars only through the 
Sanskrit. He j^i-eatly dejirecated the borrowing of English 
words to express ideas not already existing in the vernacular, 
for example klarin gess (Chlorine gas) and Haidragen 
(hydrogen) ; and he thought he saw his way to provide for 
tln^ whole range of the sciences a technical terminology in 
'vdiich thcj woi-ds should be significant in, Sanskrit and the 
modern languages. Dr Ballantyne has no‘ doubt shewn that 
such a terminology could be prepared : but in doing so lie 
has committed himself to not a few long compounds and 
cumbrous expressions, which must prove exceedingly awk- 
ward in practice. Nearly at the same time the Rev. K. M. 
Lanarji was engaged on his ‘ Encyclopaedia Bengalensis.’ 
Jt is signiheaut that in such a practical undertaking the 
writer Hikes just the opposite course to Dr Ballantyne. He 
obso'ves in his preface^ : 

‘Sc'.ontiiic terms I borrow from the Knglisli when, the Sanskrit fails 
to pioduce any, either ready mafic or Ctipable of ])hiiig easily inv^ented. 
Ill geometry and algebni, however, 1 have scarcely ex].)ericnced any 

' Quoted (hi Cameron, p. 140. 
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ditriculty ill pniCiiriii" tcrniH, since the Sanskrit vncahulary is iu',ro 
very full. The Lilavati, the Viganita,^thc OoladhyTiya have supplied 
me with aliAost everything I wanted.’ 

But whatever be the merits of Dr Ball anty lie’s methods 
— and they will be discussed in a later chapter — he has not 
been successful in .practice. In ]^84!> he had, in spiti* of 
scholarships specially provided, induced only IS Brahmans at 
Benares to believe^ that there was anything worth knowing 
in the', wiitiiigs of a nation, whom, ho^^^evc'^; prosperous in 
worldly affairfj, their religicm regarded As^mlerior lo the 
lowesko^/ticasts, the class lingered oi| until the year 187G 
In the Government rejiort of that year its abolition is 
accompanied with tlfe folkiwing comment 

‘Thu results of a prolonged trial^ of nearly 30 years were ni|;st 
disa])poniting. Every ^tudont was the holder of a state scholars!) ip, 
the withdrawal of which was tantainoitnt to a cessation o/ attendance. 

The object of the department, viz. the production of a body of ver- 
nacular literature htted to communicate in a familiar foriii the 
• # • 
results of European research to the people of the country, was nc\'er 

attained.’ 

• 

The other experiment referred to was of a ditfei’cnt Mr Thom- 
iiature, and met with a very different success. Mr Thomason, 
the earliest Governor of the North-West Provinces, and one 
of the greatest benefactors of India, was the son of the Rev. 

Mr Thomason, who in 1814 submitted to Lord Moira a wide* 
scheme for vernacular education. The scheme was rejected. 

But its aTithor’s son lived to carry into effect in the Norih- 
West Provinces a very similar design. ' As early as 1845 he 
had sent round ordt'vs to the district ofiicei's to encourage 
the native village schools. His proposals were next year 
approved by the Dii’ectoi*s. Two years were then spent in 
compiling full , statistic^ conceiTiing the state of native 
education in the Province. In J849 a yearly expenditure', 
of £50,00()«was sanctified. Opgratidlis began in 1850,* and 
in 1853 the* svsfellr was worMng in eight districts. The 
*plair involved ih-e establishment 

(1) of a few country or Zillah schools. We may style 
them high schools. Two were iii^existence in 1852 ; 
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(2) of* a suporioi- (= middle) school at the headquarters 
of eacdi taJisil or subdivisioh ; . 

(.S) of an inferior halkahandi or ‘ circle ’ school for cii cles 
of villages : each school to he situated in a central village, 
and no village in any circle to be more than one mile from 
the cential school. • ^ 

The course in the tahsil schools included reading and 
writing in the vernaculais (Hindustani and Hindi), native 
accounts and nien^uration, with geography, history and 
geonu't.iy. The* broad principles of moi*ality« wei*c also 
inculcak'd. Th(‘ Halkabandi or lower schools 
ambitious. As they were not intended to rival the indi- 
genous schools,, the fees were made hiigher than in these. 
With th(‘ excerption of chai'ges for inspection — there being 
one inspector for t‘very two tahsils — ^nd for prizes and 
erxaiuinatufns "it was intended that the schools should bir 
sPipport(‘d ly local (‘.onkibutions' and for this purpose, in 
addition h) tlur raising of the scale of fees, the significumt 
innovatioji of a nominally voluntary local rate was adopted. 
It was imposed N>n the hind and amounted to 1 per cent, 
on the assessment or about 4^ cent, on the gross 

j)ro(luce. 

The scluiincr jeceived from the hist the warm ap- 
probation of Lord Dalhousie. Already in 1(S54 the schools 
e.xisted in eight districts, and of the total number of state 
institutions then maintained in the Noi*th-Wcst Provinces 
(SI)/ schools, 23GS8 scholars) all but a few were the 
Iruit of Mr Ihomason's system. A large number were 
no doubt uieiely reconstructions of indigenous schools. 
Lut this is oidy one more proof of the Governor’s great 

sagacity and powci* of seeing the means as well as the 
end. r I 

Another of Mr Thomasons designs was the college 
for engineering opened at llurki in>lS4«. It** slilll flour- 
ishes. 

The following table illustrates the numerical advance 
made by State Lducatiou in Northern India during this 
pei iod : — 
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1829 

1840 

1854—5 


Schools 

Scholars 

* 

Schools Scholars 

ScIiooIh R<luilai> 

Lower Provinces! 
of Bengal J 

29* 

• 

3,000 1 ' 

; 51:1; ^,'^24 

13,103 

Nortli-Wcst 1 

Provinces J 

1 



897 23,088 

1 

1 

» Total 

1 29 

3,»00 

1 51 7,324 

1,048 30,851 


* Of the so* 1 severe elomentary schools, 14 at (^hiiftsiA'ah aixl 1 at Af^jiiiorr. 
t 'An n'?prtAiination. X Chiefly hi{^h ami iniildUi schools. § Chiefly 
elonientary schools. 

Bovibay. 

# 

The early history of st«atc education in Boinhay takes Inti 
little %elling. The*niaiiit(uiance^of charity schools a]>pc‘ars to 
have heen a part of the duty of the Company’s cha])lains, a^^d 
for this purpose they occasionally received specialjDillowfinces. 
Orants of land were made in ]826 to tlie American Mission- 
ary Society, which had settled in Bombay 12 years before. 
To the Society for the Promotion of thii Education ol* the 
Poor was assigned a monthly dole of 11^5000, while thc^ 
Native School-book Society and the Native Society of Concan 
commenced operations in 182)1 with a yearly subsidy of 
13^12,720. These three societies ware in 1831 imparting a 
for the most part middle education to about 3,500 scholars. 
The Hhidu College at Puna was opened in 1821 as a sub- 
stitute for the yearly pj*esents to Brahmans which it Avas th(‘ 
duty of the English, inherited from the Mahratta Government, 
to make. It was modelled on the Sanskrit College at Benares, 
and its 100 stipendiary scholars were engaged on the usual 
Hindu currici;lum of .^tudy. The 1)^15,250 yearly spent on 
the college was in 1825 increased by IJtOOO in order to 
provide n*-elass for iSie study of &iglish. The only other 
schools* in exi^haeVi^fhis period were the Engineer Insti- 
tute and a *small school of medicine at Bombay, whei’c 
Euroj^ean knowledge was conveyed by means of vcirnacular 
translations of standard English works. 
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The credit of having first conceived a wide plah of education 
for the Boniba/tcriitories j-ests with the Hononrable Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, the historian and one of the alilest rulers 
' of India. Already in 1823 he saw more clearly than did any 
other for many a year what was the true educational policy, 
and his proposals formed the basis of "operations in Bombay 
until 1854. The re.snlts' of the impiirics into the stcate of 
indigenous education which he set on ,foot have already 
apyteared in Chapter I. He, ho\V(wer, did not wait’ for th(> 
returiLs, but as 'eailji as 1823 .submitted his pi'oposals to thc^ 
Dirc^ctons. ‘ " •• 

The ])roper object 'of state education was in his, opinion 
th(^ improvemert of the mode of teaching in the native 
schools: and tin* proptr means of achieving this object were 
not so mucli direct interference as such encouragements as 
i:.xaminations, books and prizes. The reader will co'mparc' 
these suggestions with tho.se of Mr Adam in 1838. But 
wliilc only a secondai'y object, tlie teaching of Eiiglijih 
langrtagc and science'weas yet an important, nay, a necessary, 
aj)p(uidix to the yider ])lan. 

The main object was to bo obtained through the agency 
of the Education Society. Government would endeavour to 
increase! the number of the village schools and to i-aise the 
position and attainments of the masters, and for the latter 
object a normal school was to be established at the Presidency. 
Bnt the general arrangements for examinations, piizes aid 
certificates were to be left to the Education Society. ■ To the 
dist.rict officers (collectors) was assigned the general superin- 
tendence of the schools. 

Arrang(.!ment should be made foi' teaching English as a 
classical langu.age and for translating English books on moi-al 
and phy.sieal science. These translaljions espe,cially of works 
on . milbmetic, geometry, incnsuratioii and ethics could be 
best obtained by advertisement. The yfublication. .ef Sanskrit 
books, winch was proceeding very slov'^y,-^as to'ceiise. As 
to the teaching of English; an .English .sch'ool might be 
oiienod at Bondiay for clever sons of persons of the upper 
classes: tin Sanskrit Gollege at Puna, should be placed undei' 
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an English master, and after a while united with an English 
branch soon to be added. Medicine was to •be encouraged 
by offering prizes of considerable value for translations and 
original works. 

The full development of this plan would require time. 
But some steps might be taken at once. Books might 
be printed and prizes, medals And* the like prc'parcjd. 
The English School at Bombay could be started at once with 
an endowment of 11^2500 a*year. The Medical Board would 
supply means for diffusing medical kflowiwdge; and the 
natives viyage* vaccinators were likely t(> pro\e useful in 
forwa)'diiTg education generally. 

As to finance, it ^yas probable that the ed\n*ation of the 
poor must in all stages of society fall Jargely on the State : 
not so that of the higher classes. The expense of the village^ 
schools was to be bcfrne by the villages, but books, ^prizes, &‘c. 
and the press (where not realizing a profit) were to be 
chargeable to Government. 

In their reply’ to this minute tKe Directors express 
ap])roval of Elphiiistoiie’s ])ro])osals and agi*(K^ 'that flu' 
grand attention of Government should be in the first in- 
staiKH'- devoted to affording means to th(U]‘ subjects to acquire 
simply the elementary parts of literature, reading, writing, 
and aiithmctic.' It is characteristic of letters written to 
the .different Governors* by the Directors that, while taken 
separately modcl^^.of wisdom, they arc not always coiisistc^ift 
Avith each other. As regards the present instance, avo have 
s(Hui above hoAV they expressly disapproved of elementary 
education under the- Calcutta Goycu-nment. An enemy might 
have suspected them of holding no fixed principle on th(‘ 
((ucstion. 

The scheme being tioav sanctioned required carrying out. 
In 1828 an English s^iool had been opened at Bombay, 
and an English branch attached^to Kuna College, while the 
aulhorittcs had the establishment of similar schools 

at each of the ^i^inciparthAyns and stations, and finally, when 
an adefjuate number of teacheis had been trained, of a com- 
^ Dated Sept, 21, 1825. 
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plete system of 'schgols in all the large villages. In 1842 
there were 120 Government vernacular schools with 7750 
pupils, of whom 1857 were paying fees. The Government 
English schools numbered four, and contained 104 fee-paying 
and 70 fi'ee scholars. 

It must not howevei* be imagined, that even thus im- 
pei-fectly the kcIkudC of |Lord El phin stone had been put into 

0] )(‘rjition without controvei*sy. Even the original minute^ 
had becui accompanied by a protast from a prominenj. member 
of C'ouncil, Mi; Fi'acicis Ward(‘n. Like Macaulay and othiM's 
lat(‘r. he was f)f opinion that Eiiglish (^ducatiivn Was the true 
])oli(ry, on whicli State effort should be almost entir&ly ebn- 
(^( ‘id rated. It was useless and would be peiluips harmful to 
inl.('i ferc‘ with t,h(' viHage schoolsf Mr Warden also proposed 
a regulation similar to that Contained later in Lord Hardinge's 
jjroclamation of 1844. Lord Elphinstonedeft Bombay in 1827: 
^)ut his o])inioi\ was championed by his successoi* and approved 
i‘n svv(‘ral kdters^ by the Directors. Elphinstone’s judicious 
combiuatroii of Vefiuuadar and English was preferred’ to 
English aloiu‘. 

Yet Ml' Wardeui had his triumph. El])hinstono s services 
had noti c\scaped th(‘ eyc‘s of tlu^ natives, and on his de- 
])arture in 1827 they determined to Lommemorate them, 
by subscribing for a college to be called the Elphinstone 
Instituticyi. ‘And the education they proposed to give was 
VJii(‘fly Englisli. There were to be professorships of the 
English language, and jiroiessorships of various .arts and 
sci(‘nc(‘s, to b(' held in the first instance by Europeans, and 
aft,(*rwards by natives. Taken along with the Hindu College 
at Calcut,ta of similar origin, the plan shews convincingly 
what were' tlie real desires of the prominent natives at this 
period. I or no othei' educational object would it have been 

1) ()ssibl( ‘ to colk'ct subscri])tions amounting to £22,500. A 
like sum was added Ipr tlie Government, and ^hus no less 
than £45,000 was provided % the foui^^r:^?oi that ifnportant 
institution. The final plan ombrafTod : 

(1) A colt ‘go departnumt to which only holders of cer- 
^ Sopt. 21, 1825, and Ap. 10, 1828. 
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tain scholarshi|!)s, 30 in number, were afiinitted, and whei-e 
the studies included such subject* as ‘Integral Calculus/ 

‘English Composition,* ‘Physics,* ‘Political Economy,* ‘Logic* 
and ‘ Chemistry.’ 

(2) An English department, in which English and tin* 

Vernacular formed pm't of the ordinary curriculum of' a 
middle school. * 

(3) A number ojF Vernacular schools, in which English 
was unkncAvn. 

Beside the Elphinstone Insjfitution all oJh'*r .schools and 
colk.^^es in limnbay during this period were of little im]H)rt- 
ancc. The*most interesting of them was the above-mentioiuMi 
School of Engineering at the^ Presidency, whi(!H ])rovidcid a 
laige number of civil servants for coinpany. 

The rest of the history from 1840 to 1850 may be summed* ^Vo/r isio 
11 ]) in a ftiw words. Ihc Board of Education wr^ created in 
1840 and in 1843 it became a Council of Education. Iln* * 
vernacular schools were, as we have seen, rjL^cognised hy I^on! 
Auckland in his minute of 1830, and they continiiod to hold 

same position relative to the English schools. The child' 
champion of education during the period was Sir Erskine 
PeiTy. His principal measures were the opening of tlu‘ 

Gi'ant Medical College in 1845, the formation of a normal 
school at the Presidency in 1845, the appointing of pro- 
fessors of Botany and Chemistry at the Elphinstone Institut.e 
in 1846, the opening of five English and 43 vernacular schools, 
the amalgamation of the Sanskrit College and the English , 
school at Puna. This last measim' converted the Sanskrit 
College from a home of Hindu grammarians, logicians, and ; 
metaphysicians into a thoroughly efficient seminary with i 
from 500 to 600 students. 

The general .^atistics /)f education in 1850 were as 
follows ; 
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Schools I Scholars 


Elphinstonc Listituti(>:i 1 Old 

Elj)hi]ist()no Vernacular Schools 7 ! ^ 7711 

(ilrant Jlfedical College 1 i ^7 

Covornuieiit English Schools 7 ( 7»5(> 

(lovcruuient Vernacular Schools . 1(58 ; 0,007 

Puna Sanskrit College ,1 283 

Total 187) 11,87)2 


In addition to the above there were nearly 2,800 indigen- 
ous schools A\[th about 80,000 pupils in a total population 
of so]iu‘ t,(‘n millions. The comparison of th6sc 'fjgures shoAvs 
ch^ail)^ that in Bombay, as in Bengal, state eduea'tion was 
a m(‘r(‘ scnrt.diing of the earth. Even in the indigenous 
schools, a fortiori iirthe state schools, the agricultural classes 
.ind those beiu'ath them were not yet touched. Nor indeed 
was it. possible to reach them Avith silch a sum as £20,000 
a yc^ar. Moreover, Lord Elphinstonc had made it a maxim 
of policy that the state should not, by associating itself either 
by scholarships or otherAvise with a large number of members 
of the lower erders, bring itself into general contemjit. '^fo 
us it cannot but seem a hard sa}dng that those AAdio had 
been from time* immemorial condemned from birth by religion 
and by circumstance to a lifi- of ignorance and oppression 
should be shut out from their only chance of improving their 
condition. *' 

Madras. 

The* statistics of Indigenous Education in Madras were 
quoted in Chajiter I. The history of state projects, much 
more of state performance, is of the briefest. Immediately 
after the comphAtion of the statistics in 1826, Sir Thonnas 
Munro propounded his scheme to the Directors. He proposed 
to establish in each collectorate (1) a higher Hindu and a 
higluu' Muhammadan senool, (2) 1."^ inferior schools, being on 
the avcjrage one to caclt tahsil or^mJi^?cv2si^n. ,For the 20 
col leef orates, there Avould thu;^*.-oc 40 coUectoratc or hijgh 
schools and 800 tahsildar or' middle schools. Thus Sir 


^ In a iniiuito dapMl March 10, 1820. 
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ThomAs was prepared to maintain no less tjian 340 his^h 
and ipiddle /;chools, or as we shonlfl more correctly describe 
them ‘ classes,’ at the trifling cost of £4,800 a year. A total 
yearly expenditure of £5,000, to be gradually appropriated, 
was authorized by the. Court, and the scIk'UK' of study, 
which they approved for the higher scjiools, included Enghsli, 
Taniul, and Telugu, with Grammar, Arithmcdac, Cvcography, 
and ])ei‘haps Sanskrit and Arabic. 

This wise scheme, which would have i^jrovjded a sound 
(Mlucation for. about 7,000 chiMren, has be^h 'MM.aik'di, inas- 
muck as a J^stor}^ of education is almost as much an accounl 
of projects as of accomplishment. But very; littk^ of it, 
was ever carried out. *A Cotnmittee o^ Public Insti uction, 
appointed in 182G, professed its Intention oF immediately# 
b('ginnii^ operations. Its first nujasurc^ was to ^^ather a 
normal school at the Presidency, in “which t he Hindus should 
study the Vernacular and Sanskrit, the Musalmans Hindu 
stani, Persian, and Arabic, physical scienke being added in 
both cases. Next year the normal class numbered 10! and 
8 schools had been set up in the Presidency district. Thc'y 
contained 189 boys and are describ(M] as 'very efficient’ ! 

It; was Macaulay’s minute and Lord Bcntinck’s proclama- 
tion of 1835 that prevented the execution of Munro’s designs. 
Of a new scheme proposed in that year foi* the ereotioii of 
foul* English schools, a normal class, and a college only th(‘ 
first item was sanctioned, and no portion was over carried 
out. The old Committee of Public Instruction having given 
way in 1836 to a ' Committee of Native Education,’ Lord 
Elphinstone, who had now returned to India, proposed next 
year thaf an university should be founded at Madias. It 
was to consist of (I) a College division for the study of litcira- 
Lire, philosophy, alid science, (2) a High Sc^hool (to which 
only boys able to read and^write English should be admitted). 
A preparabry '^ii^v:l 4 juiVfoundcel.in 1839 to pave the way. 
In, 1 841 this contained 70 boys, and it was thought 

fhat the right moment hac? now arrived for carrying out 
^oine more items of Lord Elphinstone’s plan. The main part 
^liereof, variously styled the ‘Madias University aijd th(‘ 
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Madras High, School, was opened in 1841, and soon con- 
tained about 70 students^ of whom Hhe highest class were 
receiving a very thorough English education. The ((uestion 
of an Univ(‘i sity was reopened in 1848 and four years more 
sufficed for the Committee to produce a report of the sub- 
i(‘ct. Tlie preparatory school, which had died, was to be 
reinstated. The ' high school’ was to remain as it was, 
exce]jt that the fees were to be lov/ered. The Colleger 
d<‘partment was at last to see the light. Yet in 1854 it 
e.oiitained only 2S students, while the High School contained 
220. At the same (Jate there existed a number of primary 
sctliools with- about 800 pupils, and two or three Provincial 
or lligli Schvols opened in 1845. If we added to these a 
uumbca* of insignificant establishments such as a 'Female 
Orphan Asylum’ and a 'Charity School at An gen go ’ we 
shall complete the scanty list of state institutions at this 
pc;rio(P. It should, however, be observed that state efforts 
were largely supplemcaited by those of the Missionaries, 
especially of the Church Missionary Society at Tinruivdly. 
At the time of which we write there were no less than 
80,000 children in missionary sch(»ols in the Madi*as ter- 
ritoi'ies, and of these 8,000 were learning English, that is, 
wei-e receiving a secondary education. 


Mi^Hionnrij and Charitable pdneation. 

In the year 1852 — 3 there were in the state schools a 
little over 28,000 Indian children receiving education. At 
the same time the Protestant Missionaries were teaching 
nearly 100,000^. The two systems differed in other respects 
besides numbers. They differed very widely in character, 
rh'.' state schools were almos^j entirely secondary. The 
missionaiy schools to a^ large extent primary. ‘The great 
majority of the children educated ^b^ the Missionaries,’ said 
S r Charles Trevelyan in ‘1852, ^y5K,lve only a limited ver- 

’ l]ii3 pultry establishment was absorbing a yearly sum of about £8,000, 
of A\liich abi'ut £2,800 was spent on the so-called ‘ University,’ 

Mtnnorial of C.M.S. in W.rri, vide Parliamentary Reports for that year. 
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uacular education/ The exact proportion of primary to 
secondary ^as about 100 to 15. •It must not however be 
supposed that there was practically no secondary education , 
carried on by missionaries. Probably over 12,000 scholars 
were in their High Schools and Colleges, and some of the 
latter, such as the Serampore College, ^he Sc(^ttish General 
Assembly’s schools at Bombay and Calcutta, and the School 
of the Free Kirk under Dr^Duff at Calcutta, wcTe held in 
very high'estimation. Secondly, while in Govcuaiineait schools 
there was no trace of female education,# the* missionaries 
wer*> in ^'^irge of over 13,000 girls. ^ The latter were of 
course largely orphans and belonged almost entirtdy to low 
castes. Thirdly, thei’e*was a.distinct diffei enc;e/in the socia* 
position of the pupils so lar as wealth was concerned. Fet\s 
were exacted in all the state schools, which was not the case 
in those maintained by the missioftary societies^ ‘The only, 
natives/ said Mr Hodgson Pratt in 1857, ‘ who send their* 
children to missionary schools are those* who caniTot afford 
to pay school-fees.’ ‘In 1822,’ remarks the author of the 
History of Christianity in India, ‘ a change wits made in the 
schools in consecpience of the establishment ol an English 
school by Government Tinder the charge of the Chaplain at 
Palamcottah, from which Christian education was excluded. 
In consecpicnce the Englifih schools on the mission yremises 
and in Tinnevelly v^ere closed, most of The pupils now niani 
festing a repugnance to continue the course of Chj’istian 
education observed in them.’ 

The chief charitable non-missionary schools duiing this 
period were : 

(1) La Martiniere, a Christian unsectarian school at. 

Calcutta and Lucknow, founded in 1880 fi’om money left 
by Major-GeneraJ Martin •in 1800. - . 

(2) The Parental Academy at Calcutta, founded in 

1843, and #enh1.i god ^11^*844 with the aid of money left by 
Hr John Dovejjon. 1855 it was called Doveton 

College. 

(3) Deer’s Charity Schools at Burdwan in Bengal were 
opened in 1823. 
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(4) Paiichayyapya’s Instilution at Madras, niaintaiiKKl 
on thci interest of propcirty left by a Hindu gentleman in 
1841. 

llte general ch(i7'acter of the Seco?ularg Schools daring 

th is period. 

l^ike the Chinese the Hindus have gi’cat natural abilities. 
Sir Charles Trc'vel^an ascj-ibes to them ‘a German ^laborious- 
ness joincMl t(/jjL (jlreek acutene^js.’ Sir Henry Maine considers 
tliat they have ‘something like a genius for law/'!? . The Rev. 
J. C. Marshman in 1(S52 held that they had ‘a very remark- 
able tahnit foi* mathematics anc^ metaphysics.’ 

Under these cirdunis^nces we are not surprised to find 
i*iispt;ct< »rs and re'porters frequently chalhmging a comparison 
betw<‘en Uie attainments (^f Hindu boys and of thush in the 
'.best schools in England. We have often above given lists 
of "ilie subjects studied at the various schools and colleges. 
A few words will now be added on the subject generally. 

Conc.erning* the education given in primary schools little 
need be said. Government primary schools existed only in 
Rombay and the Noj*th-West and were in number insignifi- 
cant. There is no evidence to show that they were in any 
way different from primary schools elsewhere. The mission- 
ary schools wc‘.re no doubt inferior in character and far more 
precai’ious. What we might call middle 'schools were repre- 
sentc'd by the Hajxlinge 8chools in Bengal which had sunk 
from 101 in 1843 to 58 in 1850, and the tahsil schools which 
began during this period” to be set up in the North-West. 
They wei’e characterized by the use of the vernacular. The 
instruction given in them included history, geography, 
mensuration, accounts, and Euclvl, to wh?ch the Hardinge 
Schools added the ‘elevients’ of divers sciences. There 
was no tiace ol an'y scientific invohHiig ^manipula- 

tion. Those schools, then,'* obvn^xj^correspond with some 
accuracy to Avhat we in Eng-^^nd name* middle schools. 
High Education was represented by (1) the Bengal Col- 
leges, llie Madras ‘ UniA' 4 ;rsity^ the Eijjhiustone Institution 
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(2) by the Zillah schools of Bengal £fnd the North-West, 
and the seven Provincial schools jn Bombay; In all these 
the education was chiefly literary and somewhat superficial. 
We do not mean that physical science and mathematics 
were not taught. On the contrary : the scheme for senior 
scholarships in Bengal included such subjects a^* Differential 
and Integral Calculus, Optics, and • Hydrostatics ‘ ; and the 
Elphinstone Institute, and the best missionary colleges in- 
cluded the same in their cumculuin. Nor do we mean that 
an inconsiderable amount of knowledgf^ . was attained in 
the^subje^^^ studied. When in the departmenh of histon/y 
Hume, Clbbon, Mill, and Thirlwall \^i‘ro read, in that ot 
philosophy, lleid, Abeji'crombie, Browne, Ste"*^art, Mill, and 
Whately, in Political Economy, Adam* Smith, in literature 
(Did the history of liteixiture, Milton, Bacon, Shakespeai'e ai«d 
Hallan?, and when hiathematics included .La];lace;s Mecha- 
niqtte Celeste, it is evident that recogniziul authorities were? 
not neglected. What we mean is that scienci^ was •not 
practically taught, that in the other subjects while a fair 
amount was learnt there were no opportunijiies for original 
work nor was the education given of a kind likely to lead to 
original work, that the range of examination to which the 
same individuals were subjected was too wide to rendei* it 
possible for details to be thoroughly known oi- to j)er!nit 
reading outside the set books. Thu^i we find — to •take tlu;, 
most convenient e:Jample — that in Dr Duft* s Collegci in 185(1 
the students were examined in Theology, Christian Evidoices, 
Ancient History, Political Economy, Logic, Mental Philosophy, 
Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Statics, 
Optics, and Astronomy, It is not necessary to suppose — 
indeed the facts contradict such a supposition — that the 
(piestions set at^this college or in the Government colleges 
were always easy. But the papers have the air of having 
been set on lectures apfl books rather than on subjects. ' 

The oriental cdilcg^^^s were too few to need any special 
mention. Thejf were d grossly mismanaged . Though 

^ For lists of subjects for senior scholarships, vide Cameron ‘ Memorial ’ 
pp. 105 sqq. 
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English was not infrequently taught in thcrli, the general 
eurriculuin wrfs such as^we have described early in the 
cliaptci*. It seems to have possessed all the iinperfcctions 
without the advantages of the native education which the 
pundits were wont giutuitously to impart to their small 
elass(is. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE PBUIOD 185V-1882, . 

# 

In 1853 the East India (yompanys charter expiit'd. 
Fruitftil as its periodical renewal in 1793, in,i81i3, in 1833 
had been in benefits for the people of India, the year ]85t} 
was looked forward to with more than ordiiiary^niisgK'ings 
by the Company and with more eager expectations by indi- 
viduals, societies, and corporations connected with India. 

We may be pardoned if we regard the question of (‘,dii- 
cation as the most important of all the subjects which were 
discussed before the Lords’ Committee in 1852-3. Not a 
few petitions dealing with it had been presented to Parliament 
and evidence was taken from such authorities as* ProFissor. 
Wilson, Dr Duff', ihc Honourable George Norton, Sir Erskine 
PeiTy, the Rev. J. C. Marshman, Sir C. E. Trevelyan, and 
the Honourable C. H. Cameron. 

It was not doubtful from the first what would be the 
main issues. In the firet place there was the irritating 
subject of ‘ religious education,’ an expression which wc may 
regard as synonymous wjth the use of the Bible as a text- 
book. We have seen that Goverpmeut had at first occupiixl 
towards the Missionarfes a position (?f neutrality which was 
^suspiciously armed. Later on Some little had been done for 
Christianity. ' The fun^i^iVmtal Hindu law of heritage had 
been rescinded in favour of converts, a proceeding which 
must have seemed and did seem ^to the natives nothing less 
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ihfin a iiiojistruus injustice. Some provision had been made 
for Chtistian bishops and ministers, and the Bible was placed 
in every school and college library. But there was one 
’principle which had been affirmed by almost every governor 
and prominent statesman from the beginning of the century, 
including such men ^ as Lord Bcntinck, Lord Auckland, 
Macaulay, and Trevelyan*, that of in no way biassing the 
religious opinions of the students in state schools. The 
policy had been repealedly confir'ined by the Directors, and 
a])plicatio]is for’grants to schools in which Christianity was 
taught, e.g. by Mr Fraser in 1814, and by*thev,Hev. Mr 
Hough of Tinnevelly in 1819, had been consistently refused, 
while a governot ol‘ Madras, Lord^ Tweeddale, having in 184G 
attempt ‘d to break thVough^ the traditional policy, had been 
shi’irply brought up. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
jniiiciple li^ul vot escapcMl (jriticism. In *1839 Dr Difff had 
d/niounced Lord Auctkland’s minntci ‘as remarkable abewe all 
for its education without religion, its plans without a trovi- 
dencc',, its ethics without a God.’ Such sentiments wxtc 
repeatedly vented in the pagcis of Christian journals, nor 
were thc^ Bishops of Calcutta and Madras in 1852 ashamed 
to declai’e that ‘ the (Jovernment educational system was a 
blot upon the honourable Company’s courts, involving the 
most awfid guilt before Almighty God.’ One of the petitions 
•to Parliament was frcun the Church Missionary Society, 
representing what the Society had done for education, and 
claiming aid for itself and the introduction of Christianity 
for the Government schools. 

The second great cpiestion concerned the establishment 
of Universities. A proposal previously made for an Univer- 
sity in Bengal had been negatived by the Directors. In 
J852 the Hon. C. H. Cameron, past president of the 
Council of Lducation in jilengal, presented a memorial to 
Parliament, in which 'among other Vopics he urged that 
native education was sufficioilbly advanced and fhc time was 
ripe for founding an University rf/each of the three Presi-' 
dencies, at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The third and 
greatest cjiicstmii was that^of general elementary education, 
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coiitoinplated by the Committee of TPublic Instruction at 
Calcutta over thirty years before.^ 

The religion of the Hindus, by which we mean Brahman- 1 . Vr- 
ism, was so bound up with errors in physical science, that 
any considerable amount of European knowledge, acce])fced 
frankly and without^ arriere pensee, led ^<0 disbelief. In many 
cases there was this frank acceptation, and the division of 
old ties, as we can ^readily believe Dr Dufi‘, not infreipiently 
led to the extremes of scep’ticism and moral weakness. The 
final issue jvas generally Dejsm. Now il^- v;afg claimed that, 
wtej-eas^clie state schools supplied nothing to replace the 
native principles of morals and religion, and led to disloyalty 
as well as other evil com^cquences, the Christian schools, 
even where conversion was noj. effected, fostered the uni* 
vi^rsal pi’inciplcs of morality, and produced loyal citizens. * It 
was replied that the loyalty of’ Christians* and of those 
imbuyd with Christian feelings was in the face of the millions 
of fanatics who hated them not difficulf. to explain : tliai it 
was not true that the Covernmeiit schools caused disloyalty; 
that, if they produced deists, the Christian colleges produced 
hypocrites; that — strangti as it might seem — it was the 
Government Hindu College and not Dr Duff’s school that 
made the most converts ; that, even without special moral 
teaching, the English literature, rejdete with noble^ thoughts 
and Christian sentiments, was calculated to raise, and hap* 
raised the moral tone of the students and the commiinily; 
that, finally, while there was no strong objection among the 
natives to the study of the Bible or its use in schools, yet 
after so many professions of neutrality in religion, the com- 
pulsory or even non-compulsory use in state institutions 
would be regarded in a country where Govcj'nment was all- 
powerful as a direct attempt at conversion. It is but just to 
add that it was claimed by the Bible i)arty that thc‘. books 
of the Hindu and Muhammadan religion were actually em- 
ployed as text-books in^the Government Oriental Colleges. 

The charges of prodiV^ng deism and hypocrisy we may 
perhaps at the present day disregard. Possibly true, they 
are certainly beside the mai;k. ^e shall refer to the matter 
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in a latcT chapter. F^or us the case is this : — llic use of the 
Bible was demanded. Without it education was regarded 
by Dr Dufif‘ as an evil, by the Rev. W. Keane as not an evil, 
by Hindus and all unbiassed Englishmen and English autho- 
rities in India as an incalculable blessing. The highest 
educational authorities. Sir Erskine Perry, the Hon. George 
Norton, Sir C. E. IVevelyan foresaw a great exodus of all 
l espoctable natives from the schools, in case the use of the 
Bible was adopted. ^Undei* the circumstances can we wonder 
that Sir Charlesi\Yoods despatch* strenuously reaffirms the 
policy of religious neutrality ? ' 

Proposals had been made and rejected in 1(845 for an 
Univci*sity at Calcutta. A high school existed in Madras 
under the designation of .the ^Madras University.’ Not 
much evi(k‘nce seems to have been taken on the founding of 
new Univcirsities, but it formed an important clement of the 
mow scheme I 

'^rhe chief circumstances which brought the (juestion of 
ehunentary education before the Committee were three in 
number. Mr l*5iomason’s investigations had revealed an 
alarming dccj'case in the proportion of the native schools to 
the total population. His own system was proving a great 
success. Further, the operations of the missionaries had 
been chiefly directed to primary ipstniction. There were 
also indications that the higher classes \ycre by this time 
not without the power to help themselves, and it was felt 
that education ought now to begin to ‘filter down’ to a 
lower stratum. The decisive moment was, no doubt, the 
great disproportion of the numbers of childi’cn in Government 
schools to those under the missionaries, and of the sum of 
these tn the total population. It is noticeable that Dr Duff, 
himself long the director of a high school, was in opposition to 
the general body of missionaries on this point, and held that 
‘ no good could be got from diffusing mere elf^me^itary in- 
stru(*t.ioii : the great thing was to teaCh a few well, and then, 
use them to raise the condition Of the many.’ It was a 
pregnant (juestion ‘ When V 

' Taiagrapli Hi. - Parr. 24—35. 
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It was agfeed on all hands that the medium of chuneiit.avy 
education should be the vernacular, of secondary education 
English. ^ 

The decision of the Committee to give a great extonsioif 4, (;n/?j/.s- 
to Government education involved the addition of a system 
of Grants-in-aid. The innovation was avowedly copied from 
the English system. 

The general results of the evidence taken before the Pw^iults of 
Lords’ Committee in 1852-3 arc compacted and formulaled 
in the great charter of Indian education* ^ir*Chai*l(\s Wood s jhv 
d(j,spatjgjh f)f 1854. On that despatch the whole of i,lie im- Com- 
meusc system now in existence is based. Accordingly w<? 
shall at this point aeasc to follow the cou/sc of events as 
they occurred, and, having in the Mst pla'ce giv(ui a brief* 
resume of the despatches of 1854 and 1859, shall discuss the 
most important items of the p^-esent systeiy in •relation to 
those despatches. It is hoped in this way to present a cliy^i- 
vi(}w both of the whole and of the jmrts of Jbe system. 
Narrative will thus give way to description but we sheJ^ 
careful not to omit an account of the stups by which the 
complex educational machine now working was brought to 
perfection. 

The following abstracts of the despatches of 1854 and 
1859 have the authority of official documents, being taken 
from the Report of the Education Cmnmission of 1*882. 


‘The Dosp-atch of 1854 commends to the special attention of th(^ The • 
(loYcrnment of India the improvement and far widca* extension 
education, both English and vernacular, and prescrihes as the nuians ' 
for the attainment of those objects (1) the constitution of a sc])arate 
department of the administi*ation for education ; (2) tbe institution 
of Universities at tlie presidency towns; (3) the establishment of 
institutions for training teachers for all classes of schools ; (4) the 
maintenance of the existing^ Government colleges and high schools and 
the incrciise of their number where necessary ' ; (5) the estahlishnlent 
of new middle schools ; (6) increased attention to vernacular schools, 
indigenous or* other, for elementary •education ; and (7) the introduction 


1 For this phrase — at any rate so far as it concerns the colleges —I am 
nnable to find any justification whatever in the despatcli, v. par. 40. Is it 
the result of a compromise ? 
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of a syHtem of grants-in-ald. The attention of Goveninlcnt is specially 
directed to the importance of placing the means of acquiring useful and 
practical knowledge witliin reaefi of the great mass of the people. The 
J^.nglish language is to be the medium of instruction in the higher 
l)ranchcs and the vernacular in the lower. English is to be taught 
whcrcv.er there is a demand for it, but it is not to be substituted for 
the vernacular languages of the country. The system of grants-in-aid 
is to be based on the principle of pci-fcct religious neutrality. Aid is 
to l)c givt'ii (so far as the requirements of each particailar distric-.t as 
compared with oth(U’ districts and thp funds at the disposal of the 
(lovornment may render it possible) to all schools imparting a good 
secular education^ lV’ov,ided they are under adequate locaLmanagenuait 
and are subject to (ilovernment inspection, and pro\'idcd .^bat foes, 
however small, are charged in them. Grants are to be for specific 
objects, and their ^amounts and continuance^ arc to depend on the 
])eri(Klical reports of Goveunrnent Inspectors. No Government colleges 
or schools are to be founded whel'e a sullicient number of institutions 
exist capable, with the aid of Government, of meeting the local demand 
for cducatioir; bu^ new schools ^nd colleges arc to lie established and 
tthnpoi’ai’ily maintained where there is little or no prospect of adequate 
local sujiport Inking made to meet local requirements. The diseton- 
ti nuance of a.ny generaf system of -educjation entirely providcul by 
(lOvermiKMit is anticipated with the gradual advance of the system of 
grants-in-aid ; but the progn^ss of education is not to be (‘becked in the 
slight(^st d(^gi‘ee by the abandonment of a single school to probable 
decay. A (miqireliensivo system of scholarships is to be instituted so 
as to connect lower sclmols with higher, and higher schools with 
(Colleges. Fcunnle education is to receive the fi-ank and cordial support 
of Govcriinv'iit. The }>rincipal officials in Cv^ery district are required to 
iiu\ in the extension of educatioji ; and in making appointments to 
l)osts in the service of Government, a pcTson who has received a good 
ediuiation is to be ]wffirred to one who has not. Even' in lower 
situations a man who can re^xd and write is, if equally eligible in other 
res],>ccts, to be ju’efei’red to one who cannot.’ 

* yV/c second cjrent despatch on education, that of 1859, reviews the 
progi'css, made under the earlier despatch, which it reiterates and 
confirms with a single exception as to the course to bo adopted for 
])romoting elementary education. While dt records' with satisfaction 
tiiat the system cf grants-in-ai(^ has been freely accepted by private 
schools, both English and Anglo-vcrnaculaiV it notes that the native 
commun ty have failed to co-operate with rtovernment'^iii jfromoting 
elementary verniicular educati(ni. The ^ffi)r^s of educational officers to 
obtain the lu^cessary local support for th(( establishment of vernacular 
schools under the grant-in-aid systenn ar(^, it ])oints out, likely to create 
a pipjwdice against ('diuviiion, to render tlie Government unpoimlar, 
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and even to conipromise its dignity. The moliciting of contributions 
from the people is declared inexpedient, and strong doubts arc 
expressed to the suitableness of tht^ grant-in-aid system as hitherto 
in force for the supxdy of vernacular education to the masses of the 
po})ulation. Such vernacular instruction should, it is suggested, bo 
provided by the direct instrumentality of the officers of Government, 
on the basis of some one of the plans already in operation for the 
improvement of indigenous schools or hy aliy modification of those 
])lans which may suit the circumstances of different Provinces. The 
expediency of imposing a special ra-te on the land for the provision of 
elementary education is also commended to the careful c‘.onsid(U’ation of 
the Government.’ 

Otlivfi- important Despatches^ the Report, goes on to 
ohsm*ve, have been received sinexj 1851). ‘ Bnt.the (h's[)ateh(‘s 
of 1854 and 1859 stand out from all jater cjocuments as tlie 
fundamental Codes on which Indian Education rests.' 

The subjects to, be treak^d in the y>resent cliapter ai . as 
follows: Revenue, Graiits-in-Aidj Universitic^?, Cdlleg(‘s, Se- 
condary Education, Primary Education, Scholarshi])S, JikH- 
gmious Schf)ols, Missionary Education.* The* sj^tem to Ix' 
described was the special work of this period and was not 
completed until its close. But in all cfecaitials it was 
mapped out from the bc‘ginning a.nd th(', plan was affecd.ed 
by scarcely a single innovation of impoi tance. Tln^ changers 
whicli have been proceeding since 1882 will 1 k‘ hdt for the 
])resent out of sight and* will form the subject of thejbllowing 
chapter. 

Ileve7iue, 

The sums annually expended on Education are derivcxl 
fi'om Imperial Grants and Provincial Revenues, Local Cesses, 
Municipal Contributions, Fees and Fines, Subscriptions and 
Donations, and Contributions from Native States. 

The Imperial Goveri^ment has no direct connection with 
education, and except for the < controlling and legislative 
powers ^f tjie Govergior-General in Council the P]’ovin(dal 
► Governments ,arc in this as in other respects practically 

^ We may mention those of\l8G4 and 1HG(>, by Sir Charles Wood and 
Jjord De Grey and Kipon respectively. 
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autonomous. Their revenues consist partly of’ local contri- 
butions, partly an assigned proportion of the Imperial 
Revenue. The latter portion, the Provincial Grarfo, is given 
<*or no special purpose and its disposal rests entirely with 
provincial authorities. Hence that proportion of the ex- 
penditure on education which is set dofivn to Imperial Grants 
and Provincial • Revenues*’— a proportion 'which in 1882 was 
to the total in the ratio of 100 to 255 — has for its im- 
mediate source, not the Imperial Grant, Ibut the Provincial 
Revenue. , ^ 

The Local *CesAes are levied by the Provlncisd Govern- 
ments. They weie first instituted, as we saw; by Mr 
Thomason in 'the North-West Provinces as a nominallj^ 
voluntary rate paid by the landowners, and the sums eol- 
leejed in one district were*" expended in the same. The 
eliaractc‘r of th(^ ratc^ is by no means regTdar in the different 
j)c*ovinces. In Bengal none exists, while in Assam the rate 
(h'fraj^s almost all the expenses of education. Its intro- 
duction as a compulsory contribution dates from 1864 in 
Bomba}", from 1871 in Madras and Coorg. It is nowhere a 
(considerable burden, amounting in most provinces to 1 per 
cent, on the land revenue, or about 1 per cent, on the gross 
produce of the land. The proportion of expenditure from 
this source has varied very greatly. In 1882 it was 
jnapprccic\ble in Bengali, 18*20 per* cent, in Madras, and 
^?2*20 per cent, in the North-West Provinces. 

The Municipal Contrihutious ai*e to the towns v/hat the 
local cesses, which are imjrosed on land only, are to the 
country. About 2^ per pent, of the total revenue is 
obtained in this manner. 

The Contrihutious from Native States, and Fees and Fines 
explain themselves. Of the total sum which the latter item 
])roduces ([uit(' one half comes from Bengal. 

Subscriptions and Danahmis cpmpritie endowments, private 
subscriptions, and one half tb<3 cost of* Missionary ahd other 
aided schools. Quite a large siv".y Is realized in this way,’ 
being no less than 17 peer cent, o** the wh(fie. It is largest 
in Bengal Avhei-e native gentlemen liberally contribute. It 
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would be iriicrcsting to know what *part comes from the 
purses of English subscribers to ^Missionary* Societies. 

For tlie sake of clearness we add a full statement o^ 
income from all sources in 1882. 

Rupees. 

Government Grants •and Provincial Revenues 73,92,680 
Local rates and Cesses . . • . . 27,52,567 

Municipal Funds ..... 4,57,436 

Fees g-nd P'ines *.•.... 43,92,664 

Subscriptions . . . . * ♦ 38,76,154 

I • # • 

Total 188,71,501 

• 

Valuing the rupce^at 1.9. 7d' of English money, the ti>t.;ii 
amounts to about £1,500,0(50. In 18?)3 buf a few pounds 
even* £100,000 was spent on ecfucation ; so that in thiity 
years the sums anmially expended had been ^nultiplied by 
fourteen. In the same period the Grants had increased in tlnj 
ratio oT one to ten. The rates wei'c a complei^i^ jnnovaTion, 
and the fecss had grown from almost nothing. The ehildj*(m 
under education had increased in number /rom 30,000 U) 
3,000,000. 

Grewts-in-Aid. 

Grants-in-aid were one of th(^ chief featuius of the (\c- a rants- 
s}»ateh of 1854. The great extension of oper.aticns tluni 
contemplated and fiince carried out was not possible if the* 
whole was to be conducted by Government. It was indeed 
hoped that a time might come ‘ when any gent'ral systmu 
of education entirely provided by Government might be 
discontinned, with the gradual advance of the systnm of 
grants-in-aid, and when many of the existing Government 
institutions, especially those of the higher order, might be 
safely closed, or ^transfen^bd to the management of local 
bodies under the contrcjl of, and jfideej by, the State.’ The 
authors of^the^lespatch did not expect that the system cojdd 
hr immediately gpplied k) primary education, but no reason 
seemed to exist why secondary education should not at once 

^ At the close of 1882 the rupee was valued at ratluT more than U*. 7d. 

T. 
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receive this eiicourageinent. The grants were to be assigned 
irrespective of* any religious teaching* and for specified 
objects, such as augmentation of salaries of head teachers, 
provision of junior teachers, and foundation of scholarships. 

Such were the instructions transmitted to India. Let us 
see how they were aarried out. Rufes for the distribution 
of the gi'ant practically identical in all the provinces wore 
published in 1855. The objects for whjch the grants were 
assigned were those mentioned* above, and the c^onditions 
attached were < wjiat W(‘ might expect, the admission of 
(h)verinnent inspectors and examiners, permissions^ exainine 
books, aecouid.s, and the like. The superior liniit of the 
grant was to be half the total cgst of the schools in rpi(\stion; 
but in the case of secondai,'^ schools the Bengal Government 
lowoi‘(‘d the limit to one-fourth. As early as 1858 the 
a])pli(%‘itidii ot the vnhn required revision : and a^^^ain six 
years later Sir Charles Wood complained that in Bombay 
they wei*e*])raetically inoperative, while in Madras ))ot only 
was the. grant devoted solely to increasing salaries, but th(? 
unnc'cessarily high scale stipulated for these pj-actically 
rc\stri(!te(l the aid to secondary (‘.ducation. New rules were 
accordingly framed in 1805, and these continued in operation 
until the end of this period. 

f Thejissignment of grants was ^ so little unifoim that no 

^less than five systcans'were in operation. The Salarj/^Ginut 
system, confined to Madras and applied only to secondary 
(‘ducation, was one of the innovations contained in the new 
rules of 18Co. On this system a fixed proportion of the 
total salaries paid in ai(kd schools was dischaiged by 
(dovernment: but the allowance was made only in the case 
of tejlcbei’s who had })assed certain examinations and the 
highest rate was assigiuxl only where they l\ad been students 
in normal sr*hools or foreign universities. The system 
encouraged managers to provide ^ood tcachei^s, and pro- 
moted good feeling between the department^ and the 
managers of the aided schd^, without involving the 
cramming for examinations winch invariably attends pay- 
mem, by r{ suits. On tlu^ qther Jiand it sometimes cncourag(‘d 
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j’raiid, nominally high salaries being set down in order to 
ensure a large grant from the Stat«. Paymenl-hy-resnlts was 
customary in the case of primary education at Madras, and, 
sc'condary at Bombay. The grant was assigned not simply 
for attendance, but under the condition that each scholar 
who earned a gu’ant ^should pass the Ggvernnient exaiiiina- 
tioMs. The disadvantages of the ^system wcj-e that the 
amount of aid was liable to vary from accidental causes, and 
that most help was given lo those who could best hel]) 
tlu^mselves. It had however tjie rneiits of sec^iijiig energetics 
woik ancl •f preventing fraud. It was on the who].' liest 
snitc'd for priniaiy education. The ConihiHed s^^stem, which 
(‘iisun'd stability and supplU^^ a motive for exc'rtion on llu' 
tc'acher’s part, was applied to few *schoors under Local 
Boai’ds in Madras. On the Fin'ed- Period system, ]Tevalc'nt 
in Beng'ttl and almoSt the whole ^)f Northern* anc? Central 
India, an average grant was paid for periods of five yc*iirs,« 
and ill the end of each period a new e^^timate was mad(‘. 
(Jdjniaiion grants were allotted to a few girls’ schools in 
Bern gal. 

It. was in Bengal, the ])r()vince in wliich the way had to (h-ound 

t he laigest extent been prepared, that the eaibest impulse J;// 

was given to aided education. In 18()o, only eight yc^ars 

a.ft(‘r the promulgation of the grant I’ules, 48,500 cjiildren 

out of a total of 70,000 in connection •with the dei)artmeiit , 

. . . • . ^ 
wer<i in assisted institutions. In 1881-2, at the close of 

t he ])eriod,*this number had increased to 920,000 or no Ic'ss 
than 88*8 per cent, of the then total. Thc^ 8^- lakhs of 
rn])ees which the state expended on this education Avas 
attracting from other sources as much as 85 lakhs. The 
system ^vas ap])lied chiefly to primary schools, but about. 
hO ])er cent, of secondary, t and nearly 33 j)er cejit. of col- 
legiate education was included ^n the above total. In 
Mudras the Graiit-in-aicf rules remained practically inope- 
l ative untit a final revision was Inade in 1868. From that 
time forward, however, the ^c^vance was fairly rapid, and in 
1881-2 grants wc're jiaid for 200,000 scholars, consisting of 

t>c'r cent, of those in colleges, 54 per cent, of thr»se in high 

5-^2 
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and middle schools^ and COllt, oi thoso ill cloiliontary 

schools. On these aboiit» 5 lakhs were expended by the 
r State, and nearly 15 lakhs from other sources. Aided 
education in Bombay, which practically dates from 18G5, was 
during this period very inadequately represented, only 

20.000 children, or scaiY'ly 6 per cent./)f the total number 
under the dei)artinent, coming under the system. The 
statistics show that primary education was but little affected, 
and that so far fhe s(dieme had not been satisfactoidly 
woiked, t.hough hnancially theiie was no rooin fo.r complaint. 

We s(‘e, tlien, tlyit in respect of aided edfu^ition , the 
three most iviportant ])rovinces showed considerable differ- 
ence. While jn Beygal almost all ]ftdmary (‘ducalum was 
aid(‘d, in Bombay neai*ly ^lie whole was managed by thc‘ 
depai'tdiient-, and whih? in Bombay and Madras instruction 
,was givrn directly or indirectly to about the same/number 
of ^‘-liildren, the former had only 20,000 children in aided 
schools, the latter ‘ten times that amount-. Of the ot-her 
provinces, the Central, and North-West, Provinces and th(‘ 
Panjab wen* in nmch the same position as Bombay, while in 
this as in other ma.tters Assam was closely coiiiiected with 
Bengal. The results for all India wore as follows : — 

1.150.000 children were in aided primary, 111,000 in aided 
secondary 'education, t-he former number leprescuiting nearly 
r,7i- per C(‘nt, the latUT o.'li per cent, (jf the total number 
of children undc‘r eh‘mentary and secoiidaiy instruction re- 
spectively : the total cost V» the State was a little over 1<S 
lakhs. In the same year 1881-2 ovci* 67 lakhs were being 
expended on the education of 850,000 scholai’S in State schools 
and colleges. 

Tin i growth of the total grant cannot be ascertained in 
any great detail. But there is •a comYKwison which is of 
importance hi connection* with the later period. In 1870 -1 
the whole sum assigned in grants wa^ I5L14,01,]L55 : in 1881-2 
it- was IjL 18,50,484. This represejits an actual increase oi* 
over four lakhs, but in proportion to the total expenditure a 
decn.ase fnun 18*70 per cent, in 1870-1 to 18*17 percent, in 
188 1 -2. Now whatever* may have been intended by the 
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(lospjiLcli of 1854 such a decrease had nofc^becjj (mtem- 
])lated. But further analysis is ifistriictivc. The iniinense 
iiicreasc in the number of aided primary schools during this* 
pc'iiod had involved an increase of grants from to 11 i 
lakhs. It follows then that there had been a decrease of 
four lakhs in some otjier direction. yhiff decrease had chief! \' 
affected scicondary education, and had involved the extinction 
of many aided secondary schools, a loss which was not made 
u]) by a 'corresponding increase in depai^tmentaj schools of 
lh(' same class. , Thus in the teeth of the (k‘spift;e-hes of 1^54 
and* lS5fY*the departments had, while encoiiraging aided 
(‘ducation of an elementary charactei-,* actual ly%retiirde(l tin 
growth and in some cases reckiced the e^xtent^-if aided secon- 
dary education. Whether, as him been commonly assertexh 
this was due to rivalry between the departmental and uhc5 
ai(h‘d schools, is a diffci*ent (piesticfU. 

On iluj whole the system of grants-in-aid had, wluTw'ver 
honestly woi*ked, proved an iinnumse suCc(‘ss. On no otlna* 
syf^ttun could such a gr(?at ext(3nsion of rang(3 have bemi 
'■ffec-ted in so short a time, and at so slight an expense. No 
othei* system could by the cxjxmditure of TS.^- lakhs jier 
aimuin have attractc'd to the cause of Education private 
contributions in a yearly amount falling not far short of 
GO lakhs of rupees. 

The Universities, 

The drispatch of 1854 sanctioned the founding of Univer - 
sities at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. The. niodcd was t-o 
h(^ the Univei’sity of London ; and the standard reijuired foi- 
a d(‘gree was to be ‘such as to command respect without 
discouraging the efforts of deserving students.’ In the com- 
petition for honoiPi'S ‘care ’•was to be ‘taken to maintain such 
a standard as will afford a guaraiitee^ for high ability and 
valuable a^ttaiuments ; 4he subjects for examination bcung 
s(3 selected as to^ include, the best poi'tions of the different 
'Schemes of study pursued at the affiliated institutions.’ 

The three Universities were founded in the ordinary 
routine in 1857, the year of the mittiny. The first piatricu- 
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lation cxaiaiujvtion at Calcutta was hokl in that year, at 
Bombay and Madras two years later. Two other \inivcrsities 
'have sincAi been founded, the Panjab university formed in 
1878-9 out of the Panjab University College, and the Alla- 
habad university as recently as 1887., 

The three oldei* fouivlatioiis are by far the most import- 
ant. They are governed according to their original plan 
by a senate consisting of a chancellor, a '‘vice-chancellor, and 
fellows. The ^govornor of the province is ex-officio chan- 
c, el lor, and thb tfifce is rather ftr honour than for use. The. 
ex(‘cutive is composed of the vice-chancellor and si^c members 
(‘.lected by the faculties. The latter are four in number, 
Arts, J\Iediciiu> Civil. Engineering, and Law. The fellows do 
not corresj)ond to the idea we usually associate with the 
'name. The office is an honorary one,, and is usually con- 
• feri'cid on distinguished iilen with little reference to their 
’attainments in special studies. 

Like Iheir model the three Universities are without a 
teaching staff and confine their attention to holding exami- 
nations and granting degrees. The first examination, which 
all students are rcApiired to pass, is matriculation. It is 
similar in character and about equal iji requirements to the 
London Matriculation examination, and the average age foi* 
taking it is similarly between sixtuen and eighteem. Except 
in Bombay thu examination is held at .various centres and 
entirely on ])aper. For the Calcutta University, whose 
students come from Bengal, the Central Provinces, Assam, 
and Bui*mah, the number^ of centres is as many as 40. The 
subjects of examination, which have varied but slightly since 
1857, are as follows : (1) English, (2) a classical or vernacular 
language, (*>) history, (4) geography, (5) mathematics, (G) — at 
•Bombay ajul Madras only — elemehtary physical science. 

For this examination about 14,0y0 students present them- 
sc'K es every year; but only about one -third suo:ecd in passing. 
These, if they int.end proceeding further, generally enter at 
one of the affiliated colleges. /Thei’e they prepare for the 
First Arts examination. This is held at Bombay after one 
year frQ,m matriculation/ at Calcutta and Madras after two. 
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The subjects arc English, a classical "language (oriental or 
European), history, mathematics^ logic, elciftcntaiy physical 
science. Two years later comes the B.A. examination. It 
has two branches, one in Science and one in Literature. In 
Literature the subjects are English, a classical language, 
mixed mathematics, and any two of ^the following — moral 
])liilosophy, history, advanced mathematics. The examination 
ill Science consists of English, mixed mathem^itics, inoiganiti 
chemistiiy, j)hysical geography with either physics, physiology, 
or geology. ^ The standard ig similar to that* of uhe London 
]j.A. exantinations. The M.A. is an honour examination in 
lafiguage* mental and moral philosoph5% matheuuitics or natu- 
ral science. At 0alc4itta two or more subjects may be rakiui 
up in succeeding years : at Bombay and Maflras the subjects 
Livo English and a classical language, or philosophv, togctlier 
with history, and political econonjy. 

The above represents the course in arts, which is natu- 
rally by far the most popidar. Law, Civil Engiuiicringg and 
Medicine stand on a dififei-cnt footing, and the examinations 
are open only to those who have passed the •first two, in thc^ 
case of Law the first three, examinations in aiTs. Of tlu*. 
three the Law attracts far the largiist Jiumbm- of students, 
while Civil Engineering has an insigniticant following. 

The degrees which all the three ITniversities confei* in 
these different faculties arc those of Bachelor and Master of* 
Arts, Licentiate, Miaclnlor, and Doctor of Medicine, ami 
LiccntialTe, Bachelor, and Master ol Civil Engineering, tlie 
last degree in Civil Engineering being gi*anted only atter 
four years’ practice. In addition* to the above', the University 
of Bombay confers the degree of Bachelor of Scituice on those; 
who pass the Science branch of the examinatiem -tor thi.‘ 
Baccalaureate e>f Arts. 

The value of the degrees gj^anted by the three Uni- 
vei’sities is fairly unifefrm, and wc m^y leave the discussiein 
of the slight differences that e5;ist te) the Directe^rs of Edu- 
catiejii in the ^rec proviiifces. It would seeuii that on the 
whole they elenote much the same standard of attainments 
as do those conferred by the University of London. That 
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the standard is as high as the needs of the country reijuire 
is proved by th!b large nujnber of those who, content with 

S assing the First Arts examination, omit to pi-ocecd to a 
egree. 

Neither the Panjab University, which is a grant-in-aid 
institution, devoted .mainly to oriental studies, nor the 
recently-formed Univei’sity at Allahabad hold the same 
position in public estimation as do the older foundations. 
The latter by their examinations* control practically all the 
secondary edu^ittion that goes op in India, and. the affiliated 
colleges, which in 1857 were of very varying character, hii,ye 
by their influence been* moulded into uniformity. The great 
aim of the young Hindu is to obtain a place in an University 
examination list, this'being practically the sole public test 
of proficii'ijcy in liberal studies. His ultimate destination is 
for the iiK^st j)iu*t either the; public service or the bar. Out 
of the 3311 students who obtained degrees between 1871 
and 1882, 1,244 had in 1882 entered the public service, C84 
the h‘gal, 225 the medical, and 53 the civil engineering 
profession. « 

In estimating the value of the Universities we must not 
fojget their original aim. They have not produced great 
scholars or scientists. We have not heard of many great dis- 
coveries made by Hindus who have benefited by their 
draining. Very few pursue their course of study for the love 
of knowledge and a])art from any desire to obtain lucrative 
a])pointments. Nor, again, have the wealthier classes been 
attracted. The majority of the students are sons of Govern- 
ment officials and membera of the professions, while about 
one in ten belongs to the trading or commercial classes. In 
Bengal, quite half the whole number are sons of persons with 
incouics between £20 and £200,sunvs which i%\ England might 
correspond to £90 and £90p. The great landed proprietors 
are scarcely represcntell. These are* the results which the 
Universities have not effected. But they are results which 
the) did not aim, and could notf, constitutetl as they were, 
have aimed, at effecting. What the Universities have done 
is to consolidate the i3dupation going on throughout the 
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(loiiiinioii, to ‘provide examinations requiring a considerable 
anioiuit of knowledge thoroughly agsimilated, And to recognize 
ilnS ])osscssfon by a degree. If we look for a zeal for know- 
ledge and a lifelong devotion to its acquisition, we shall liave 
recourse, not to the alumni of the modern Universities, but 
to the few remaining representatives o/ the ancient Hindu 
learning, the pandits to whose mistaken devotion their sacred 
learning is the keystone of their religion. 

Not the least among thd merits of the Univ(‘Tsities is thai^ Cost of 
their cost to the State is ojily noniinaf j T!\,e sum of two [u^rsUh^^. 
lal^hs of itipees which was set down to ex])eiiditure on the 
Universities for the year 1881-2 was practically ail recovered! 
bv Jiieans of fees. Indeed the item 'prolit on Universities’ 
has sometimes appeared in thc^ annual statements of re- 
ceipts. 

The General Glassification of Teaching Instiintions. 

The schools and colkiges connected with the depaiTmdits 
itre classified as follows : — 

I. University Education is imparted in :ir- 

(а) First Glass Golleges, where the limit ol' study is 
the 13.A. Examination. 

(б) Second Glass GollegeSy where the liniii of study is 
the F.A. Examination. 

t 

II. Secondary* Education is imparted in : — 

(a) . Higli Schools up to the Matriculation standard. 

(b) Middle Schools up to the Middle School Examina- 
tion or slightly higher. Middl<^ Schools are divided into 
those in which English is, and those in which English is 
not, taught. 

III. Primavy Educc^ion is imparted in : — 

(а) Upper Primary Schools, which teach up to the 
Upper Primary Examiftation. 

(б) * Lower Pinmary Schools, which teach up to the 
Lower Primary* Examination. 

This classification is by no means perfectly carried out. 

The gradation is most complete ii^ the case of Bengal. 
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The Colleges. 

r 

In 1857, the year of the founding of the tfniversities 
there existed in India 22 Arts Colleges, and two cullciges 
foi* Engineering and Medicine respectively. The latter were 
those of Rurki and Pjina. The former consisted of 18 State- 
mainiged institutions^ and of nine managed by missionary 
societies, among which we may mention the colleges of the 
(haieral Assembly at Calcutta an'd Madras, of the Free Kirk 
at Calcutta, ajiVl of the Baptist JVLission at Scran^pur. 

In the twenty-five years which intervened beh<\^een 1^57 
and ]882 tlie total number of colhiges inci*eased to 51), and 
these in the year last mentioned contained about 5,400 
students, of whom nearly, 2,000 were attending 20 aided 
(joikiges, 700 were attending nine unaided but inspected 
colleges, find ^,700 were i^ttending 80 'State-managed col- 
tegos. ^ , 

The nn^nner in .which the number of colleges increases 
is not unint(‘rcisting. It does not often occur that a new 
colhjge s])rings ituddenly up as a new creation. For th(' most 
pai’t they arise from High Schools. A High School, finding 
itself successful in passing its scholars through the matricu- 
lation examination, begins to form a college class. After a 
time it^is affiliated to an university, taking rank first as a 
'.second-class, later as n first-class, college. Not seldom the 
(‘-ollege ends by overshadowing the school out of which it 
grew. This kind of development is a testimony to the ex- 
tent to which education in India has been fitted to a single 
and organic system ; but it‘is not the only method by which 
Colleges emne into existence, and some of the most interest- 
ing arc/se in a different manner. Thus the Canning College 
at Lucknow was founded in 18G4 by the landowners of Oudh 
in gratitude for generou^j; treatment at the close of the 
mutiny, and the Muhhmmadan Colfege at Aligarh, estab- 
lishiM! ill 1881, owed its origin to the influence andMiberality 

^ Including among otliers the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, tlie Hindu 
College transformed in 1855 into Presidency College, the Elphinstone Insti- 
tution at Bombay, and the ‘Madras University.’ 
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()j‘a distinguished Muhammadan statesman, Sir Syad Alimad 
Khan. ^ 

The colleges represent the teaching part of the Un^- cTaractcr 
versitics. Their position corresponds^ accurately to that of 
the University Colleges in relation to the University oiofthc 
London. In charaptcr also they^arc.on a par with these 
institutions. Except in the Panjab, there is no provision 
for boarding students. The plan of studies is, of course, 
conditio*lied by the University examinations : though there 
are probably .few colleges •where all tlje ^subjects for the 
different^ branches of the B. A. course^ including ninr or ten 
languages, Mathematics, and fifteen or sixte 4 :n Sciences, in 
Avhicth papers are ariAually ^et. The status and aims of tin* 
stndmits are such as have been, described under the head of 
LTni versitics, the Professors, largely Recruited from England, 
arc^ also inspectors, and a gentleman ma}^ bb one year lec- 
turing at Presidency College, Calcutta, and the next 
(jxamining schools in some remote district of t)rissa. 

The estimation in which the colleges are held is 
Private study is discouj’aged, and it is corrsidered desirabk' 
that undergraduates should not only possess the inti^lk'etiial 
{[ualifi cations for passing examinations, but should have- also 
rc'ceived the stamp which the colleges are su])posed to im- 
press. Against the Government colk'ges a gi’ej^,t outcry 
began during thk^ period to be raisdd ; it was asserted thr4; 
the professors often deliberately encouragcul scepticism, that 
moral teaching was entirely absent and that an unfavourable 
effect both on the loyalty and the morality of the studmits 
was a common result. The charge, the source of which will 
at once suggest itself, was without foundation. The disloyalty 
and scepticism so prevalent among educated HinduS should 
b(; set down to •more general causes, to be mentioned later. 
Evidence was given before the# Commission of 1882~o to 
show that tjie colleges and universities had undoubtedly 
.tended to raise the moj’al ton*e of the community, that the 
native Bench and Bar, once the opprobrium of educated 

^ Except as regards the formality of affiliation which does not exist in 
the case of the London University.. 
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India, had ac(|uir(Ml a dosc'.rvcd rcputatioji not only foi- 
ability, but for trust worthiness, and that the public service 
was distinguished for intelligence, industry, and integrity, 
^'o reproach the Government colleges for the imputed 
disloyalty of the Bengali Babu argues a singular want of 
appreciation of the , position of the English in India. 
The British Government is undoubtedly wise and just. 
But we arc apt to forget that it is |ifter all a foreign 
Government. ’ ■■ 

The only (^fect charge on tbc students attaghed to the 
colleges is for fees, which, in unaided colleges varj between 
Bo and 1, in aided colleges between 1^8 and IjLl, and 
in State colleges between IjL 12 apd 2' the highest oi* Avhicli 
sums has been held to cori^spond to a tuition fee of £100 
])er*‘aniuim^ in England. High as these fees would seem to 
be, tluw do not' supply more than about one-([uartcr of the 
total expenditure on colleges, the remainder being derived 
from endowfiicnts an,d grants. It appeal’s that, although in 
examinations the State colleges are more successfid than 
aided colleges in> the ratio of 22 to 19, yet this superiority 
is more than counterbalanced by a redatively much greater 
expemse: a strong argument in favour of the application 
of the grant-in-aid system to colleges. 


Secondary Education. 

The discussion of secondaiy education will be best com- 
menced by a few statistics. 

In 1854-5 th(;re were altogether, exclusive of an uncertain 
number (d ‘ tahsili schools in the North-West Provinces, 
107 schools for what may be called secondary education. Of 
these 78 belonged to Bengal, being? 47 Governnicnt Anglo- 
\ ernacular or Zillah sqhools and 20 [Hardinge’ vernacular 
schools, the remnant of the IQl set u|y by Lord ’Hardinge in 
1844. In 1870--I, sixteen yearns later, the numbers had' 

» Sir Roper Lethbridge, IlOjli Education in India, p. 107. The opinion 
is quoted as that of Sir (xcorgc' Oaippbcll. 
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iimiieiisely iucrcased, and there exisl,ed 85 departmental, 

138 aided, and three unaided Hijrh Schools, •along with (>07 
(Icparfcraerltal, 1782 aided, and G5 unaided iiiiddl-j schools. 

At the close of the period, in 1881-2, the numbers were 
116 departmental, 174 aided, and 88 unaided High Schools, 
together with 719 departmental, 157^ aided, and o72 un- 
aided middle schools. The total "^number of scholars was 
in 1870-1, 204,294, and in 1881-2, 214,077. It should 
be obseitved on the one ha^id that the inci‘ease during this 
pt‘.riod of eleven yeai*s was greater than thii* jitatistics show, 
sijice therformer number contains some cliil'lren in r<‘ceipt 
of elemehtary education, and on the* other hand that both 
totals ai‘e for similar reasons rather too favourabh\ and that 
the triu‘ total for 1881-2 woujd be* nearer 150,000 than 
215,000. 

Our terms, however, lu'od 9. stricter d()^iuith>n. Prior Chumcter 
to 1854 no provision had been made for v/hat we c(i\] 
pi-actical education, and at all the ^G()vernni(3ut schools 
variously styled ‘Zillah’ and ‘ Anglo- Veniaeular,’ — with the ' ^ 
exeeptiou of the ^Hai*dinge/ foundation — thi) instruction was 
ol' a purely literary and scieutihe character. The dtispatch 
of 1854 (§ 41), while sti])ulatiiig for the extemsion of Gov(M*n- 
meiit education, lays down expressly that the main d(‘sign 
for conve^ying ‘useful and practical knowledge suited to 
every condition of life to Ihe great rna»s of the people’ includes* 
not only olemoiitary education, but also such as was con- 
veyed in •the Zillah schools of Ilengal, the Anglo- Vcrnaculu- 
schools of Bombay, together with the inferior class of Tahsil 
schools in the North-West and the Government Vernacular 
schools ill Bombay. The distinction bot\vecai the inferior 
and the superior schools lay in the fact that in thew former 
the Vernacular, in the latter English, was the chief medium 
ol instruction. But the authors of the despatch were un- 
willing to maintain tHe ‘broad liiie*of separation’ between 
English •and Vcrnacufar schobls, and they thought it de- 
sirable to groifj3 them together. The two classes of insti- 
tutions mentioned correspemd to what arc now termed Hirjh 
•‘uul Middle schools respectively^ which in agreemcuit with 
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the intentions of th(3 despatch are united under a single 
heading as ‘ secondary schools.’ 

The High schools, owing to their close connection with 
t!*ne Universities and University examinations, reach a fairly 
uniform level. The highest standard attained is that of the 
University matriculation examination*, which is passed at 
from sixteen to eighteen* years of age. ' As to the inferior 
limit of education in high schools considerable variety pre- 
vailed during this period. In ' Madras, the Noiith-West 
Provinces, and ‘the *Panjab the ^high schools contained oidy 
the two highest .Standards. In J3ombay they embijaced four, 
thus overlapping the middle schools, while in Bengal every 
high school was also a middle and an elementary school. 
The universal chaiacteristic of high schools was that they 
(‘artied education two years teyond the inferior grade. 

The Middle schools fire of two diffeient kinds. Either 
t^^ey are closely connected with the high schools, or they 
are c^)mplete in themselves. The latter case is the mor(' 
common: for, though the two classes of schools are brought 
und'ei* the single, heading of secondary schools, it is herc^ that 
th(i great b]*eak is found. Students who propose pi'occieding 
to the Univei*sity do not geneially follow the middle school 
course to its completion, but pjiss at an earlier age into the 
high schools, so that those who receive the highest education 
•givc'u in iniddle schools §!eldom proceed further. The instruc- 
lion extends in Madras, the North-West Provinces and the 
Panjab ovtu* three standards immediately below the high 
schools, in Bombay oveu’ three, two of which are parallel to 
the two lowest of the four, high school standards, while in 
B(‘ngal (.here arc seven standards against nine in high 
schools.. 

Middle schools arc divisible into^ those wjiere English is, 
iuid those whcj e it is not, taught. In none of them is it, 
as in high schools anck colleges, the ^medium of education. 
Except in the Panjab, where there We oven ^igK schools 
which employ tiie vernacular, EnglSsh is tailght in a great' 
and increasing majority of institutions. The highest standard 
ot education in t,h(‘ schools of both divisions is represented 
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by the Middfe School Examination, piissed by children of 
the average age of fourteen, and generally including English 
(dictation, translation, and grammar), a vernacular language, 
a classical language such as Sanskrit or Pemian, arithineticr 
(.‘lementary algebra, and a book or two of Euclid, along with 
geography, history, anckthe elements of some physical science, 
such as physical geography, sanitation, chemistry, botany, or 
chemical physics. 

Secoiidary schools absorb about one-fourth of the total Coat. 
C‘X]xnidituro on education, but of this imn lOver one third 
consists of Joes* and a further amount must^bo set down to 
(‘iidownieiUs. The Government school?; wei*e far more costly, 

;ind not pi*oportionatul^^ more successful than those classed 
as Aided and Unaided. 

Pri^nai'y Schools. 

In the years 1854-0* there were handed over Jd the*new 
l)(‘[)a]*tnients of Education (1) from the Board of Education 
at (Jalcutta 13,000 pupils, (2) from the Go^;crnment of the 
Xorth-Wc^st Pi’ovinces 24,000 pupils, (f3) from the Board of 
Education at Bombay 21,400 pupils, (4) from the Board of 
Education at Madras 4,500 pupils. Out of these totals it is 
])robable that scarcely any in Bengal, a few hundreds in om^ 
district of Madras, about 19,000 in Boyibay, and about 17,000 
in the North-We^ Provinces, in. all between 30,000 and 
37,000 m the whole of India, were receiving a strictlv 
elementary education. In missionary schools a similar In- 
struction was being imparted to a little over 70,000 children. 
Twenty-seven years later, in 1881-2, the elements were 
being taught in 13,637 State schools to 003,915 childj*en, in 
57,841 aided schools to 1,J41,844 children, in 11,938 unaided 
scliools to 255,782 children, in 83,410 public elementary 
schools of all descripti(fns to a total of over two millions of 
scholars. ^ 

This cnornn^us increaso has been effected by methods Develop- 
va.rying in the different ]nwinces. Those methods will now 
1 h‘ briefly skcd-cluul. 
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It was in Bengal’ that attention was in this period first 
turned to primary education. In the year 1855 Mr Woodrow, 
the then director of education, propounded a plan* similar to 
those previously conceived by Munro, Elphinstonc, and Adam, 
for providing schools foi* the masses by improving the in- 
digenous village classes. His schcrlie, sanctioned by the 
supreme Government in* 1857, proposed to form the native' 
schools into cii’clcs, to select an intelligent native teacher 
and appoint him to visit the schools in the 'circle,’ to suggest 
improvements,* to- represent the Government authoiity, and 
1.0 be the medium for conveying prizes, books,,, and other 
encouragements to Be supplied. The mode of ’ operation 

will be clear from the extract which, follows ^ — 

, * r 

‘ A good locality for a circle^ is fixed upon. If there is a bona fide 
guin (school 111 a.ster) there, he is persuaded to admit the circle pundit ; 
an<l tlien by his jpul other assistance two or morft schools arc esiiablislied 
in neighbouring villages at the expense of the villagers, and placed 
unde^ the care of young and intelligent men, who have received some 
education anti are capable of imj>roving themselves with the assistance 
of the (drclc pundit. If there are no schools, the villagers are promised 
a pundit if they vi)en schools attended by 120 pupils and taught by 
men nominated by tlie deputy inspector, and, as a suitable locality is 
lixed upon in the first instance — one too in which therii is no chance of 
an aided school - - there is generally little, if any, difficulty. Where 
there has been a guru of the old school, it generally occurs that within 
a short time lie finds the work tedious and competition hopeless and 
Mietakes himself to some otiicr occupation.’ 

r 

''Fhe dosjiatch of 1859 eoiidemiied the system of grants as 
ap]jlic'(l to ])rimary education, and some correspondence took 
])lace between the supreme Government and that of Bengal, 
tlie latter maintaining that on any other system it was 
perfectly impossible to provide primaiy schools for the vast 
])o])ulah.ion which was to be dealt with. Nevertheless the 
circle system was killed by Lord* Stanley's despatch. Ifs 
successor, the norvial school system, was devised by Sir Peter 
(Jrunt in 1800, and with some mo^ificatioiia began to b(^ 
worked in 1802-3. Its prominent featui*cs were training 
scle.iols and village compacts, trovernment normal schools 

^ Quoted in Mr Tlowell’s Report for 1806-7. 
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wore provided*. Where schools existed in villages, *j}ie local 
authorities were persuaded to send,the teacher to the training 
school for a*year, binding themselves to receive him back as^ 
a schoolmaster, and to subscribe for his maintenance, the 
Government on its side pledging itself to pay a salary to 
every master who should have obtained a certificate, and 
the individual in question promising his services in return 
for the stipulated considerations. On the other hand whcrt‘ 
no schf)ols* existed, the villagers were persruided !( ■ set one* up 

on similar terms. 

• • 

The sucsess of the normal school system was moderate. 
In 1871 nearly 2500 schools had been provided with 
tca-<:*h(n-s, and these stjiools ^wero attended by not quIli' 
70,000 scholars. If we add all the children receiving 
('Icnunitary education in higher schools, the total is in-* 
cr(‘ascd To about 133,000. 

Among the immense population of Bengal tJiese uumb(‘rs 
maybe described as insignificant. So th(‘y seein#d in 1872 
to Sir George Campbell, who, despite the odium which such.a 
measure involved, declared in that year that tlfo promotion of 
])rimary education would be the chief object of his adminis- 
tration. To this object he assigned a yearly sum of four lakhs 
of j'upees, and whereas there had been in the pasta tendency 
Idr aided schools to raise their standards and approach more 
nearly the character of middle schools, thus ceasing to 
benefit the masses, tjlir George Campbell determined to en- 
courage just the most elcmentajy parts of learn i tig, reading, 
wilting, and arithmetic, and he anticipated more real and 
permanent advance from this policy, than by too lajiidly 
raising the level of lower instruction. The chief featui*es of 
the plan were normal schools, and yearly examinatioiTs on 
t he results of which grants ^ere* assigned. The system was 
exceedingly economical and in 187 was providing in jiart 
lor the education of 360,(500 childi*en at a cost of about 3J 
lokbs of rujtecs. A year Tater it feceived under Sir Richard 
d\i*uple a fresh itnpulse, so that the sphere of operations 
continued rapidly extending ‘until the end of the period. 
Ju 1881—2 the numbers in the sj;hools had increased to 
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836,000, while the expenditure had Dot reached 5^ lakhs per 
annum. 

The above schemes have this feature in common that, 
they seek their end by the encouragement of the indigenous 
schools. In this respect Bengal was followed by Assam and 
the Central Provinces,^ and in part by Madras. In other 
pi'ovinces, in tlie North-West, in the Panjab, in Madras, 
and in Bombay the pi'oblem of generaj education has been 
solved by tin* iny^osition of local rates and cess^ris. Thesis 
have beini imadv»ned above under the head of finance; but 
from thc‘ii- (tlose connection Avith primary education, it^ Avill 
be necc'ssary.to give fnil.her details in this place.' 

We have S(‘en in the preceding chapter how Mr Thomason 
established in the North-W^^^t Provinces a system of middle 
(tahsil) and ])rimary (halkabandi) schools maintained in ])art 
by Government, and in part by a nominally voluntary local 
rat(\ District' committees were ap])ointcd to suggest the 
maniK'r iii which the yearly expenditure should be applied, 
t|) form estimates, and to keep the Government in touch 
with all that" Avas going on. Though down to the eml of 
this pei‘iod these committees contained a large official 
element., their powers Avere small, and all moneys passed 
through the hands of the central Government before reach- 
ing t.kem. In 1859 after the mutiny a new settlement was 
made, and in the •’North-West Provinces the nominally 
voluntary rat.e Avas included in it as ‘part of the ordinaiy 
State demand from the landoAvncr. The same 'system long 
])r(‘vailed in the Panjab and the Central Provinces, poi tions 
ofAvhieh originally pertained to the Agra Governimmt. In 
these ])rovinces the genei’al tendency has been to replace' 
the "indigenous schools, instead of absorbing them; and 
(h'partmental schools have prevailed over auled schools. 
Thus in 1881-2, 95*1 per cent, in the Noi‘th-West Provinces, 
84*8 per cent, in the Panjab, and 66^3 per cent, in the Central 
PiA winces, of ])rimary schools were of the class ‘departmental.’ 
Tiiese figures forcibly contra"tet with the* 91*5 per ceiif! of 
aided primary schools in Bengal. 

Tender the Madras Government attention Avas not turned 


Modran. 
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to primary education until the year 1863. Previous to that 
year only a number^ of village schools were loosely connected 
u ith the department by occasional gifts and presents. But ♦ 
in 1803 a local act for imposing a voluntary rate was applied 
t() the Godavery distriejb, where in 1865 some 79 schools 
wei e in existence. The system was i^t further extended, it 
having been found that, while it was not difficult to induce 
the people to agree to a voluntary rate, it was impossible to 
make theffi keep it up. This fact joinecitp tlie incapacity 
and obstructiveness of the motive local comniittees caused 
the w)lnntaj-^ rate to be dropped, and primary education was 
held to be sufficiently cared for by the pai'tial ?inp[)ort of a 
few missionary and indig«tmous*schools^ • The Revision of tlu' 
giaiits-in-aid rules in 18G8 and the^ introduction of the plai^ 
of I )ayment-by-rcsults together with the reimposition of tlu' 

()n(‘ ])er cemt. rate in the same year ^ave a new and effectual 
slart to iCilementary schools, and in 1871 there were already 
90,000 children in the Static schools, and 70*000 under private 
management. The rate being in that year finally sanctioiu'^d 
;iiid made law, provisions were made for guiding its distribu- 
1 ion. District committees were created with power to accept 
oi* modify the inspectors’ estimates of expenditure, to de> 
tenuine the amount to be spent on education, to pay grants, 
and theoretically to fix tlic^ standards of fees and cou]*se of 
instruction. Undei^ tjiis direction the close of the period saw 
over 360,000 children in receipt of the elements of know- 
lodge, 87 ])er cent, of the number being in aided schook. 

The latter were largely developed out of the native village 
e I assess, and not only had they themselves undergone great. 
ini])rovoment, but competition had communicated a part of 
this impiovement even to such .indigenous schools as weie 
yot unattached. 

As early as 1864 Bombay was ^congratulating itself on liombuy. 
having solved the proble^^i of primary education. In thc^ 

.)oars immediately ^precedii^ tjie formation of the depart- 
JuiMit the previous board had^ been paying some attention 

’ About 100. 

“ About 7*^0 schools with 14,^00 scholars. 

6—2 
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to the subject, and in 1855 about 18,000 children were 
benefiting by their labdars. Their method was known as 
'the partially self-supjxirting ’ system. Books and instruc- 
tion were provided by the State, while the natives supplied 
a building. Between 1854 and 185,6 over 200 schools werc‘ 
opened on this syst(#m. But further proceedings were 
stopped by the supreme Government in 1856, and the next 
two years were spent in orga:^ising the existing schools, in 
fixing fcics, aijd pxividing school books. The removal of th(‘ 
State prohil*it4ofi in 1858 einflbled the Bombay Government 
by a rc'distribution (d* its expenditure to devote' pioi’e atten- 
tion f.o jniihary education, so that in 1864-5 there wen^ 
over 60,000 srholarxin their sehooR* 

• Th(^ local cess was inttoduced in 1864. It was stipulated 
that fuoni first a fixed portion should be devobnl to 
primary ediication : and’, though a considerable sum was 
unwarrantably diverted to the support of high anrl middle 
schools, yet in the course of a year there was an addition 
of about 280 primary schools with 24,000 pupils. Thesi' 
numbers had increased by 1881—2 to 5,350 schools and 
3.33,000 pupils. But while in Madras 51*2 per cent, were 
in aided and 40*1 in unaided schools, in Bombay 71*4 per 
cent, of the*, whole number were under the department. The* 
mana*g(‘nient was almost entirely in the hands of local 
boa]*<ls, and the whole of a fixed proptirtion of the cess was 
through them devoted to jirimary education. 

It would be useless and perhaps confusing to* give details, 
which have no special interest, concerning the smaller govern- 
ments. We s(‘e that the methods employed arc, speaking 
generally, tAvo in number, of which the former, followed in 
Bi'ngal and Assam, aimed i\t bringing the indigenous schonls 
into more oi less loose connection with the de})artmeni, 
while the latter, prevailing in ^the remaining provinces, 
involved a system of rates and /messes. Under the form('r 
nn thod there Avas little place for local ^ management : but 
of the latter the local boards were an essential fcatuj‘(', 
though their powci*s varied considerably, being greatest in 
Bombay, ami very inconsiderable und(ir the northern Gov(*rii- 
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Tlic exj)enditure was devotee! in Eoinb.-iy and tlu* 
ijortli chiefly to departmental schools, in Madras chiefly to 
assisting piivate effort. 

Diverse as was the organisation of primary schools in UK^StioidanU 
(lii'fci’cnt provinces, the standards of instruction were' pc'rhaps 
eduallv diverse. An attempt made in 1871) to introduce ^7/ 

i ^ ^ schitnls. 

greater uniformity failed, nor was it to b(^ expected that 
luielt'r such varying conditions any rigid standard could b(‘ 
aimed at. In Bengal theiti are two distinct, systems of 
(‘lementaiy teaching existing side by side, in •the ini})i*ov('-d 
iiidigemms -schools under the departnient, aitd in tin low(‘r 
parts of high and middle schools. They are^ intemh'd for 
(liflert'iit classes and A^^ary widely in range. Thus in rlu'. 
former class of schools English is in no case? taiiglit, while 
in th('. latter it is generally attem]>ted in the third standa'il.^ 

In Madras, the Ceiitrtil Provinces, tjie .North- W#*.st lVo\'inces, 
nnd the Panjab, the instruction does not go beyoml the#* 

(Jj)/)er ^Priutary exaniination, and all further eciucatioli is 
carried on in schools of a higher gi*ade. But in Bombay, as 
We' had occasion to state above, the diffm'ent cl^isscs of schools 
overla]) and the course in ])riniary schools may extend two 
years beyond the inferior limit of middle school teaching. 

There are everywhere two examinations, named tlie 
Lower Primary and the Upper Primary, generally j)asse‘d 
])y scholars of three and five yeai's’* standing. They re- 
present a varying leVcI in different provinces, but in g(‘iK:ral 
tlu' forinei* involves reading at sight, writing, the first foin 
l ules of arithmetic, to which each of the jirovinces adds a 
varic'f.y of necessary or ojitional 'subjects such as histoiy, 
geography, elementary physics, and sanitation. 

But beside these examinations everywhei'c held,# each 
province has one, or mor(; of Mess importance peculiar i.o 
itself. Of these the most noteworthy is the final ex- 
amination in primary schools in Boiifbay, which is passed 
t wo years'* later than t^ie upp(?r primary and demand?? a 
<‘oiisiderably widtu’ range* of ‘reading. 

We ought not to leave lAie subject without mentioning 
that the examinations were up to the end of the period not 
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always compulsory, and that in 1881-2 scarcely onediflh 
of the total nfi ruber of scholars were presented for examina- 
tion. This was however a natural consequefice of the 
rapidity with which primary education had spread. 

Of the total expenditure on elementary education, which 
in 1881—2 was nearjy 80 lahhs, nearly one-third was derived 
fj om rates, and about “one-fourth from fees. Thirty-thi’ce 
lakhs went to maintain departmental, thirty-six and a half 
lakhs to maintain aided, schools. But both the* total cost 
and the cost, /to ‘tlie States of ]jhe scholars in its own schools 
were proportionally greater than the corresponding amounts 
for aided schools, anefthe excess in (piestion was not justificid 
by anything like a correspondingly^ .greater success in the 
annual exarniifations. 


Indif/euoas Schools. 

*rhe enormous expansion of European educatmn justi 
desc.ribed cannot but suggest a (piestion as to what had 
become of the; native schools. We estimated that in 1820, 
when the English system was but a di‘ 0 ]) in the ocean, a, bout 
oiHj in ten Hindu boys of the school age was receiving in- 
struction in schools ol* native origin and management. If 
that proportion were still maintained, there would in 1881-2 
liav(3 been out of 25.4 millions of people in India (on Sir 
Thomas Munro’s rough calculation) 1,400,000 boys receiving 
the same training. The State inquiry conducted in that 
year revealed as the actual numbin’ 350,000, or just one- 
fourth of what we should have anticipated. And, though 
we cannot regard this total as complete, it is evident how 
largely native education had suffered from the State coln- 
])(3tition, and that what was oVigiqally far t^c more extensive 
system had now taken the second place. 

But w hat had become of the mi^jing schools ? They had 
disappeared in two different way.4, by absorption and by 
extinction. In Bengal, Madixis, ''Assam, Und the Centlal 
Provinces, where in a few years an immense growth of 
primary schools had been erected on the basis of ancient 
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native classed, the latter may be said still to c'xist in a 
changed form, and this j^olicy of absorption had left, but 
a compara^vcly small part of the* native system utitonchod, 
so that only 00,000 children in Bengal, and 55,000 in Madia^^ 
still remained outside the department. In the other pro- 
vinces, where the opposite policy was followed, the compara- 
tively larger number of native schools rc'presents, not a ])art, 
but the whole of what has survived. In tin* North-West 
Mr Thoyiason’s Talisil and Ilalkabandi scliools wen' not 
intended to lival the indigenous classed. • But it was not. 
long befort^ th(5 work of destruction begafi fu‘d the diicetor 
ha(f fi-e(pient occasion for jubilation o^er the closing of now 
(>()() and now 700 Of, thc‘si‘. in the course^ of* a year. 'riu‘ 
reuiainder contained in 18S*L-2 about 70,0^0 (ihildnn. A 
similar ])i-ocedure in Bombay amf the Panjab had leit 70.000 
and 86*000 seliolars»in 4,000 and 6,400 schools^iesp^'ctively. 

If now we ask in what respects the new schools dilfered 
tVoin those they had sup})lanted, the iirst diflerence tlud will 
suggest itself is in ])oint of 2'Hn‘nianen*ce. The indigenous 
classes |)ossesscd indeed that tenacity which is ]H'culiaf t.o 
thoroughly localized institutions, but, though seldom ]K^r- 
nianently destroyed, they wei’C liable to constant interruption 
by war or anarchy. Secondly, the modern ‘School ’ is betUa- 
managed, being always liable to inspection, and bett.cu’ taught, 
since the teacher now holds a more r(^‘sponsible 2 ><>^it*ion, and 
the curriculum co\Vrs a far wider range, than before. Thirdly, 
the externals have been improved. Many of the ‘ Schools’ 
are in some jjarts of India still taught in cattle-sheds and 
under trees. But, generally, it i^ probable that, even wlna-e 
they have not been otherwise much imju’oved, they are 
considerably better housed. On the other hand, tlmrc^ has 
pndiably been little change •in the class of chihlren \vii<^ 
attend them. Though the exclusion of even low-castes and 
out-casts is now removed, we do not need to be told that, 
where oi^ly one-tenth •of the# total number of childivn is 
finder instructM)n, it is*th« lower classes which are not re- 
presented. 

It will be remembered that beside the elementary classes 
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th(j native system embraced a number of instillations which 
(l(;served the name of ‘schools of learning' imparting edu- 
(nation to scliolars numbering about one-tenth of tliosc in the 
fiifeiior schools. The endowments which they originally 
possessed for the most part disappeared in the confusion 
wliicli j)re vailed at the beginning of* the century, and this 
will partly no doubt account for the fact that they sank 
in numbers in proportion to the other native schools, so 
that they in 1881-2 contained only 15,300 or less l^han one- 
tAventi(d1i of the nhiiibers in the elementary schools. The 
exclusively religiofis character of their instrufctioi^^ precluded 
any gt^nei*al recognifcic'm from the State, and only in Bengal 
and the Panjab were they system atiqally assisted. In the 
Panjab, it is oRe of the main * functions of the University 
t<o # encourage indigenous Muhammadan, Hindu, and Sikh 
learning, -emd liberal rewards are given for proficiencj?. The 
^lengal de|)artment began in 1864-5 to assign gi’ants to 
sonui* of the tols and nuiktabs in the iirovincc, and since 
1870 thos(; at Nadiya and Tirhut have received especial at- 
ten'uion. In 1878 examinations were hold and titles given to 
pupils of Sanskiit schools, and by 1881-2 110 had passed 
in litm’ature, law, and philosophy. At the same date 
458 Muhammadan classes with nearly 4,400 students weni 
biung aided, though kui years before there were less than 
200 Mithamniadan students in connection with the de- 
]>artment. 

Th(‘ peculiar case of Jhirmah has been excluded from the 
above ; we mentioned before the exceptional state of edu- 
cation in that province. Tke means of improving the native 
>^<!hools without (mdangcu-ing their position was long an iin- 
selved problem. In 1873 a scheme was devised. Burmese 
(►tticc'rs were appointed ovei* differei^t districts. Their duties 
were to conduct examinations and to confer rewards on all 
sciiools which they wo)-e invited to «\dsit. In this way the 
native classes both in the niionasteriGS and in th/>j villages 
were brought into a loose conneetioli with the State, which 
is cx])ected in course of time to give way to a far closer 
and inoie delinite relation. In 1881-2 the schools which 
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the system affected contained over 100,000 children in a 
])()pulation of about three millions. • 

If it be asked whether such native schools as remain 
unconnected with the State have suffered any change in 
character oi* position, the answe^r will vary for the diffe- 
rent provinces. In Mhdras they seem^to have improved in 
character, though the teacher has* sunk in estimation. In 
Bengal comparatively few remain, while in the Nortli-West 
little change vseems to have been effected. In general ii 
uuiy be said that around the^ coast they have-^nther eh;mgc‘d 
or disappeared* while in the remote distneiTs of the i>:h‘rinr 
they still remain as before. Their fiitui-e fate is doubtless 
either absorption or Cixtinction. 

Missiomtrfj Kdacation . 

We saw that in 1852 Missionary Socicities were t.c‘ac-hing 
nearly 100,000 children, of whom about 30,000 mig+it be 
said to be receiving secondary instruction. In 188 1-2 t,lu‘, 
total had increased to nearly 190,000, out oj‘ which min\bL‘r 
nearly 85,000 boys and far the larger portion of 47,000 girls 
belonged to the elementary side. In Arts Colk^gc's and 
Secondary Schools maintained by missionaries, 385 in num- 
ber, there were over 45,000 scholars. But whihi less than 
one-tenth of the aided,* and not mc^re than one-twentic^tb 
of the total numbor of primary scholai's were in missionaiy 
schools, cf the total secondary education one-sixth, and of 
the aided secondary about one-third was attached to missioiis. 
This fact, Avhich is not unimportant in connection with sub- 
se(|uent events, shows a gi*eat change in the? ap]>lieation 
of missionary effort during this third period. The missionai y 
colleges had be, come numcitius and imjiortant. Some oi 
them, such as the General Assembly’s schools at Calcutta 
mid Madras, rivalled e^n the State Ciolleges. On the whole 
howevei* Hbhere was and has remained a marked inferioi*ity, 
will be evident to aliyoi-ie who will take the trouble to 
examine the calendars of thiC Indian Universities. 

The social jiosition of the scholars in missionary schools 
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incir children to the hitter, where the Zees are kept at 
a high standardj ndiiJc hi nussioiiciry schools they are much 
lower. The cardinal point of difference between the two 
clatises of institutions is that in the oi'ic Christianity is, and 
in tile other it is not, tau^lit. It must, however, be confessed 
that the amount of religious instruction tends to be veay 
much restricted from three causes, thc\sniall prop^)idion of 
Christians in the *s(?hools, the sniall proportion of Christian 
teacliers, and tlfc necessity of competing with t^e Govern- 
ment schools. The Rev. Janies Johnston makes a f^igniheant 
statement on tile subject in his reply b) a pamphlet by the 
Maliarajah of Tlavancore. 'The missionaries,’ he says, 'by 
des^perat(‘ exertions continue to keep up a certain amount 
ol je]igi(His it^structioii.’ ^It seems, however, that IJindus 
dfteii obtain a considerable ac(juaintance witli Christian 
doctilne, and sometimes convey the erroneous impression 
that they have accejited as true what they appeal* so 
thoroughly to , understand h Nay, 'Hymns and Christian 
])0(dj’y, exjiressing the devouter thoughts and even tlu‘ 
rapturous emotions ol a true btdiever, arc learnt and even 
sung by young* peisons who pass fjom the school to homes 
in which the Divinity ol the Son of God is ]*ejected with 
^ Muhammadan disdain, and the abominations of idolatry 
scattei* their pestilential inlluence on all arouiuR.’ It should 
bc^ saiil that the morality of this procedure and its success 
in effecting conversions have sometimes been (|uestioned ; 
but b()th these are matters which lie outside the range of 
our present subject. 

It ydJl be seen that missionary education had by the 
close' ol this jieriod taken the third place in point of numbers 
ainong the agencies for raising the intellectual condition of 
the Hindus. In numbers, efficiency,#^ and expensiveness the 
btate schools take the lead. Thc^ missionary s^^hools are 
inferior numerically to other aided schools, Miid are far less 


^ \ iilf Ti’onK'iiliecrc, Miaaious in India ^ l)p. .^‘J- 40 . 
- Jl)i(.l. p. 80 . 
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.Mv .UHI absorb iav less of public tnoucy thau is needed 
t!,v Ihe. belLev leachcvs and superior accoinniodation of tho 
(lopjii iiiictiLtal institutioiis. 

Scholarships. 

Tho despatch of 1854 advocAtiul tho fouiulation ot a 
iminbei* of scholarships with tho object, which Loixl Au(*kland 
suggested ill 18:39,* of connecting together all th(i different ,, 
graders of schools, ^f’hey were to be etthen j^iin])ii^ fnu', or 
also stiper^diafy, and the latter were to be sn^hcvleiit in amount 
to afford’a maintenance to their posseAsors. Special attention 
was to be devoted to^the provision of scholarships Ibr j)ers<»ns 
studying for professions, such as teaeffing, medicine, or engi- 
neering, while those to which ikJ special object was atta«hed 
were \}o be even decreased in number. 

In 1881—2 four lakhs of rupees, or over £30,000, beii/g 
one-fortieth of the total expenditure, were devoted to seholai- 
ships. A considerable but not ascertainable portion this 
amount must however be set down to priv^ate endowmt nts, 
a i'act which will partly exjilain the pioportionately larg(‘ 
amount attached to colleges. In primary schools only 8()() 
scholarshijis of an average monthly value of about 2| rujiees 
were held. Hut this is a natural state of things, since^ tin* 
scholarships were meant *to be won in Jowei* and held in higher* 
schools. Almost *a 11 the above belonged to Bengal, Assam,* 
and the Central Provinces: Bombay, Madras, the North-West 
Provinces and the Panjab being almost entirely d<‘stitute 
of them. The amount and niuiiber of scholarships tenable 
at secondary schools is not ascertainable : only in Bengal 
and the Central Provinces had the system been so^a])})lied 
as to connect tl\e different gmdes of schools together. Th\is 
in Bengal 217 scholarshijis of a monthly value of three rnp(‘(bs 
Were gained in primaiM^^ schools ^b be, held in middle schools, 
similarlyi 84S of a mi%nthly value of t.hree or four rupees 
•vvere gained m middle* ai^l held in high schools, and 155 
of monthly value varying from 10 to 20 rupees were gained 
in high schools and held in colleges. In addition to such 
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sums us th(‘se and apart from private endowments, Govern- 
Tneiit seholarshifjs of the ycjarly value of over 1^ lakhs were 
attached to the colleges and a further number was Connected 
with the different examinations at the three Universities. 

On the whole it would seem as if the intentions of the 
authors of the despatch of 1854 still' needed to be carried 
out. 


Special Education. 


1. Nonnal 

h'fht ra- 
tion. 


We close thi^’ ivUlier kmgthy cdiaptei’ Avith a brief account 
of the state of Sjjticial education, under whicli te.:^an we in- 
clude normal education, technical education, oriental edu- 
cation, education of the aborigines, Muhammadan education, 
and female ediiCiUion. Most of these topics will not require 
nioVe than a sentence or two. 

Normal (‘divxiation was tjie subject of'ali express provision 
ot the d(‘spatch oi 1854: and the directions were dining this 
period* so iai; followed that at its close iieaiiy half the teachei*s 
in Governnu‘nt primary schools were certificated. The value; 
of the certificate; varied in the different provinces. Tlie 
syst(‘m was most compleb^ in lk)mbay and Madras, but 
neither there nor elsewhere wc;re tliere facilities for the 


training of tt‘achei's for secondary schools, the university 
examinations J^up])lying, as in Europe, a test of capacity 
regarded as sufiicient. ■ 

2. Tcchui- rechnical education was represented by five schools of 
‘dtended by about 450 students, 18 engineering schools 
and colleges with about 000 students belonging chiefly to 
Jiombay, and 12 medical schv)ols and colleges training about 
1,000 students. The most important engineering colleges 
ai’e those at Rui ki in the North-West and Puna in Bombay ; 
but eiigiiieei-ing is not popidlir ig India. . There was no 
geiiei’al syslem of practical technical education such as exists 
iji some parts of iingland. 

Ori- addition to the tols and mukiabs pati'onized by the 

Gmernmeiits of Bengal and th6 Panjab there existed in 
1881-2 tihrec' ]>urely oriental colleges, that at Lahore, the 
oriental side of the Canning College at Lucknow, and the 
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Sanskrit department of the college at Benares. In the' 

Sanskrit College, at Calcutta and the fiftc'en Madrassas Arabic 
and Sanskrit now form only part of the course ef study. 

The same is true of the Aligarh Institutes founded b\ the 
Muhammadan community at the instigation of Sir Syad 
Ahmad Khan. It should not however be imagined that 
Sanskiit and Arabic arc not studied outside' the' Oriental 
College's. In the year in epK'.stiem ne'aiiy 8,000 uneU'r- 
graeluates wei'c reading ‘Sanskrit, 120 Arabic, rmd 870 
Persian, while of the 20,000 scholars ^^^gag('(l eu. ‘ classical 
lajiguage'^’ in see-ondary schexds an inunei»^e majoril.y would 
favour the' same threes language's. 

The Aborigine'S consist of about six millions of wiKl i/i ilx's 4. Educ-^- 
of iiou-Aiyait descout. Sui’nci of thoni I'opi'fisoiit a very (lai'ly ' " 
of civilisation, ])ractisin^f polyandry opt-nly and hunia.ii 
sacrifTco in secret? The dilhcnlly of dealiorg with them’ is 
very yp'cat in conscrjncnce of their rude langna, 2 ;e and extrepu> 
shyness. In 18S2 only 13,000 children of these' trih»s were 
in the schools. Experiiaice, however, has provisl that it is 
not impossible to reclaim them to civilisati^ni, and thi'y'otfcr 
a hopeful pi'ospect for mis.sionary enterpi'ise. 

From the earliest days of (Jovenmnnit ednc.ation, tin' , i/m- 
Muhammadans have found pccidiar difiienlty in availing 
tlnanselves of it. I’heir reluctance has laigely l.o Ix! sel. Ooh. 
down to pi(pio, but still more largely to the charact.er of 
their owm instruction, which is exclusivt;ly religious. The 
Muhammadan, in contrast to the sujijile. Hindu, is extreiiuily 
tenacious of the memory, the customs, and the religioc of 
his forefathers. These facts togijthm’ with the small ])ro- 
])ortion of Muhammadan teachers, the jiractice of domestic; 
education, the poverty and love of the military ^irofession 
prevailing ampng the Indian Musalmans, seemed likc'ly to 
keep them permanently excluded. Nor did they always 
shoiv themselves worthy of tile special provision made.' for 
them. the GalciAta Madras, sa not only were pccuJation 
and fraud often rife, bufc sedition xvas commonly preachcsl, 
and those parts of the Koran which proclaim the duly of 
making war on the; heretic were the favourite subject of 
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study. For tlies(‘ various i-easons only oue-soveiith of the 
child]‘en in tha schools in 1870-1 were Muhammadans, 
although the creed was professed by not far from ^a quartei' 
of the population. Only in the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh was th(‘ projxirtion of Muhammadans in the population 
less than the proportion of Muhamm’adan children in the 
s(*hools\ 

In ]<S71 th(‘so facts were represented to the provincial 
nuthorities, and measures were accordingly taken. , Special 
schools and sch(j)larships wej'e provided for Muhammadans, 
Aral)ic and Persian were encoinuged at the uviversities. 
I'o tlie special schools vivro appointed inspectoi's and' teachers 
of th(‘ sam(‘ cre(‘d. In short, eveiything, reasonable was done 
to al l ra(‘t Musalmans irito the schools. The result was that 
in 1882 the pro])ortion had been considerably increased. But 
it was iound tVat this increase, was practically confined to 
primary schools, and still only 11 per cent, of scholars re- 
(•(‘iviiig a highej' education professed Islam. It seemed that 
( h(i difiicidties which they experienced in entering the schools 
grew grcriter as time advanced and the language and sub- 
st.nncc' oi' the rdigion wore more and more replaced by 
l^nglish and Euroj)ean science. In the Panjab and the 
North-West Pjovinces, Avhere Muhammadans form a largei* 
proportion of the population, and in Bengal, where Muham- 
.vridan efiucation had received special attention, the same 
cfi'c'cts were not discei’iiible. It was hoped that similai* 
ivsulis would follow the measures taken in the othei* pro- 
vinces. 'fhe discontent of the Muhammadan population 
miglit. lead to grave combiusations both inside and outside 
India. For this reason esj)ecial credit is due to the wise 
(‘Iforts of Sii* Syad Ahmad Khan and the other prominent 
Muhammadans who created the Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh. 

.It was stated in th^> first chapte)* that general native 
(‘ducatioij of women was found only among the Buddhists 
(‘f P)urmah Besides this a cortahi amount of knowledge 

1 Bein^; m tlie ratio of 13*5 and 9*9 po’/' cont. to 17-8 and 25*3 per cent. 
r«‘M]>rc(,ivoly. 
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was often imparted to girls among the Sikhs of the Panjab 
and Scinde, the Rajputni women, and th^' exiled Paisis 
settled at'iBombay. The missiotfaries early devoted them- i 
selves to the upraising of women, and their scliools always 
contained a certain number of low-casre, orphan, or purchased 
girls. In 1851 they had about 18,000 female chikh’cn eith(‘r 
]:>crmanently or temporarily under ihsti’uction. 

Early in the present century the ‘Union School Society'’ 
at Calcutta turned its attention to the educauion of \votne!i, 
and a lady named Miss Cooke arrived nn 1821 to su])erin- 
tend their .^school, which soon numbered a%#ut 200 girls. A 
speVial ‘Native Female Education Socitdy ' amse in 1824 
and founded a centra^ sch<K)l. This was ])ractically all that 
was done until 1849 when Mr Drlnkwakn- Bethiine en- 
dowed a school foi‘ girls at Cafcutta. A few girls of high 
castjc ‘^ero gathcTOxl togetlun* there. But in,, spite of ev(.‘:y 
])recaution against offemling native prejudices and oi‘ gl oat. 
])Ocuniary advantages the school newer obtained mor<i t.han 
a modei'ate success. In 1855 an entirely lunv sclnunc* was 
])ropounded by the Rev. W. Forster, a eollcagne of Dr Duff. 
This was the well-known system of Zanana missions. A 
number of English ladies wx‘re induc(‘d to foiin thems(iv(\s 
into societies for visiting Hindu ladies in their homes and 
giving them instruction. Tliis instruction was largely re^- 
ligious, but a certain a^nount of secular teaching ’went on., 

‘ dlie most successful are com])Osed of one or more English'* 
ladies with a trained staff of Nativa* Chiistians or Anglo- 
Indian young wajinen wUo teach in the Zananas allotl al 
to them.' A epiite diffc‘]*eut class of Zanana agxuiclrs aiosi' 
during the last few years of this piwiod, consisting of mixe^l 
committees of natives and Europeans, wdnjso object was to 
communicate pi]rely secidar knowledge. They have achievenl 
a certain amount of success. Some of the Zanana missions 
have occasionally received aid from, the Governments. In 
1881-2 |it was calculated th/it about 9,000 women in all 
'India w^erc being tauglA on this system at their own homes. 

^ Vide Calcutta Itcricw, J^lly— Dee. lsr>r», pp. (U-- lOH. S]ir»Hhee 
(-hundt^r Dntt, India Past and Pccsnit. 
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But (jTiitc* apart from the Zaiiaiia iiiissioiLs there is a 
system of Govj*riini(iot and aided girls’ schools, similar in 
charactoj\ but very dissimilar in extent, to thos^? for boys, 
'^llhe first genuine Stat.e effort in the direction of female 
education s(‘c‘ms to have b("eii made in the Panjab in 1802-3. 
Ih'ovious to that a teachers’ certificate -(examination was pro- 
vided in Madi’as, and a certain number of small annual 
payin(‘]its w(‘i“(e giv(‘n in Bombay to schoolmasters who main- 
tain(‘d classes for girls. In th<^ Panjab it was suggested 
that family ])riests. T^dght be employed to t('ach the wonum, 
and allowance's wj'A' made them* on these teriiis. ^Next yeai* 
it. was d<‘termined thai they should give their attention to 
yn\mg girls and not to married wonam or wirlows. It cannot 
1)(‘ said that muQ'h was'accompIisdi(xl. "'A rt^markable feature 
was, the prepondeiance of Muhammadan girls over Hindus. 
Iti all India th^;iv wctc in 1800-7 only 50;000 girls receiving 
iesti’ucticm, and of the (juality of this instruction in Bengal 
t.h(^ insp(‘ct.or gave in that year a description which would 
])robabIy have ap))lie*d generally.. ‘The female schools con- 
sisted of from thn'C to six infants squalling about and inking 
t.heir fing('rs in copying k'tters on strips of leaves. Some- 
times one or two could atti'inpt a very little rcading\’ 

In 1S81~2 considerable progress had been made. Madras 
liad a complete sysU'in of gilds’ schools of various grades. So 
, teo Bombay, and geiK'rally a certain amount of order liad 
'becni introduced. Altogether nearly 130, OQO girls were undcT 
instruei.ion, all but a few in elementary schools, 

ddie jireportion of girls under instructiem to the total 
female ]^o]mlation varied from one in 403 in Madras and 
on(‘ in 431 in Bombay to one in 976 in Bengal and one in 
2169 in the North-West Provinces and Oudh. Of the whole 
number of Indian girls of the school-going age only *85 j>er 
(*ent. were at school: and of the total number of women in 
India only one in 434 was able to reqd and write. At the 
sanc' lii.u' the proportion of males able to read apd write 
was OIK' ill 1(>. This is not the pl/ico to discibss the bearing 
of tlu‘S(' facts. But they suffice tp show how strong are the 
^ Quoted in TIowt*ll"s Ilopoi t for 180()-7. 
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prejudices which have stood in the way of the education of 
women in the past, and what energy joined to what caution 
is needed in the future. 

Wc have now described in detail the claboi-ate educationa*! Com ! 
system which was built up during this period. Except in 
a few points to be di?;cusscd in the fallowing cliaptc'r tlie 
system still remains unchanged. It\s a vast machim; which 
only the persistent efforts of a great number of able inen 
could ha^e succeeded in framing in India. It is not yot 
complete, but every day adds^to its efficiency* Riid pr(‘cision. 
Complaiiits^liavc been made of a tendency to extrenu uni- 
forinity. But those who recognize the immense div('i'sit,i(‘s 
of opinion and society, in native India, and undc'i-stand theJ, 
it is the mission of England' to combine the* separati* units 
Into a single powerful whole, aiul tln'reby create <•* nati«*':i^ 
and who are aware how insignificant is thi* nuinb(M- ol' 
Englishmen who have to direct this immense and increas-* 
ing body of operations, will not be inclined deplore a, 
rigour Jind synniK'try which lighten the labour and a,dd t(> 
t he [)ower of thosi' who govern and ovc'rsee. 



CHAPTER V. 
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T}IE COMMISSION OF 1882-3 AND ITS RESULTS. 

Undoubtedly the tAvo chief features of the Despatch of 
1854 wei'e the extension of elementary education and th(^ 
system of grants-in-aid. The authore and the body they 
a‘epresen1.ed were ‘ desirous of extending far more widely tlie 
mcaps of acf|uiring general European knowledge o^ a less 
high ordei', but of such a charactei" as may he jmictieally 
usieful to the people of India in their different spheres of life'.’ 
In ado])Ling the system of grants-in-aid as the only possible 
nutans of giving effect to any general plan of education 
they looked ‘ forward to a time, when any general system of 
education, entirely pi'ovided by Government, might be dis- 
(ioutinned with the gradual advance of the system of 
gi'ants-in-aid V Referring to the then existing colleges they 
say ; — 

‘AVc have, hy tlic establishment and support of these colleg(!s, 
pointed out the uiauuer in which a liberal education is to l)e obtained, 
and assisted them to a very considerable extent from the public funds. 
In addition to this, wc are now propared to give, by sanctioning the 
cstal)li;<hnient of Univci'sitics, full development to the highest course 
of education to which the natives of India, or of any other country, can 
•.•is|)ire ; and besides, by the division bf University degrees and dis- 
tinctions into difterent branches, the exertions of highly educated men 
will 1)0 directed to the studies which are necessary to success in the 
various active professions of life, ll'c sludl, therefore, \me done as 
Mill'll is a (Jorinmvnt am do to place the henefdsPof education plahd if 
and prueimlhj hfnrc the higher dusses oflndia^.’ 

' § 10 . -■ § ( 52 . § 40 . 
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Attention was now to be directed to providing ( ducat ion 
for the great mass of the people ^who are utterly incapable 
of obtainiifg any education worthy of the name by their owp 
unaided efforts^:’ and the authors desired ‘to see the active 
measures of Government more especially directed for the 
future to this object, for the attainment of which we are 
l eady to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure.’ 

It is evident from these quotations (1) that no addition 
t ) the ntimber of Government colleges^ was contemplated, 
(2) that higji and middle in^itruction was^ti/be lel't chiefly 
to the sysi*em of graiits-in-aid, (3) l^hal attcaition \‘.as to 
be directed primarily to the education of th(' great mass 
of the people. Foi* further eyidence we may refia* to (>1 
and 86, in the latter of which tj]e future abandonment ^by 
the State even of existing schools is contemplated. Thes(» 
principres arc confirmed by despitches dated 1859, 18()3,, 
]S()4, i\nd 1871, emanating from Lord Stanley, Sir Charles 
Wood, and the Duke of Argyll, and t4i() nundTest chanc(‘ 
of misapprehending the object of the original despatcln is 
D 'moved by a letter written to the Rev. Janfes Johnsto]i in 
1879 by its distinguished author. ‘The great object,’ ho 
says, ‘was to promote the general education of the peo])l(‘ 
of India, and to leave the higher and richer poi tion of the 
poiKiIatioii to jirovide niaiply for their own education.’* 

In 1854-5 the ^ expenditure on Education from jniblie 
funds was about 7|* lakhs. In 1881-2 it had increasc^d t<o 
160 lakhs.* But, while in 1854-5 nearly the whole cam' 
from the imperial revenue, in 1881-2 26^ lakhs were the 
produce of local, and 4 lakhs of municipal, rates. The in- 
crease of expenditure contemplated by the (lcsj)atch had, 
thei^efore, taken place. But what of its application At 
the beginning of ihe period there were 14 Government Arts- 
Colleges : at the end there were $0 Government, 20 aided, 
and 9 unaided colleges,* in all 59. The ex])eiiditure fi om 
public soiitces on the Cfovermiient colkiges was (i^ lakhs, 
on* the whole number of colleges 8 lakhs of jupei-s. Thus, 

' 
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whereas in 1854-5 the whole system of State institutions, 
including nearly 50 high "chools in Bengal alone, cost only 
7^ lakhs, at the close of the period seven-eighths of that 
sum were spent on Government colleges alone : and, whereas 
no numerical increase of those colleges had been contem- 
])lated in 1854, they hrd actually been more than doubled 
in twenty-seven years. If now we add the cost of Govern- 
ment high schools — 64 lakhs^ — we get the result that 
Go\H‘rnmcu]t higher education — excluding the cost of middle 
schools — was in 1881-2 more expensive by 13^500,000 than 
was th(‘ whoh‘ numl.'er of colleges, high schooled, and hnver 
schools in (‘xlstencH^ in 1854. This was a most unwarr;int- 
abki violation of tho ]/rincip]es of the*despatch. 

Agiiin, it is evidcnit from pai-agraph 41^ of the despatch, 
‘that the additional expenditure sanctioned was intended to 
be devo1c‘d mainly to th(‘ education of the gi'cat mass of the 
]>eople who wer(‘ unable to help themselves. In 1881-2 
the total expcMiditilrc' on State primary and middle schools 
was 85 lakhs. 4diis sum, it may be said, is not far from 
(lirc'e tiiru^s the sum spent by the department on it.s high 
s(iiools aiid (*ollegc\s. Sur(‘ly that is a sufficiently largc^ 
])roportion. The answei* is complete. Of the above sum 
only \2l lakhs came from sources contemplated by the 
autli(n‘S of th(‘ dc‘spatch. The rest was deiived from rates 
and cesses, which constitute an additional drain on the mass 
of the; ])o])ulalion. Thus from grants about equal amounts 
were’ c*x])ende‘d on high education on the one hand, and 
})riniary education on the other; and, while for the education 
tlu‘ masses an extension of grants was sanctioned in 1854, 
and while the grants had grown from 7^- lakhs to 60^- lakhs, 
or deducting the cost of direction and the like, to about 
•82 lakhs, of this increase only^ Ubout 12.^ lakhs had been 
applied to th(' puipose contemplated and an additional seven 
lakiis had b(;en diverted to higher eilucation. For the main- 
tc'uance of eK^mentaiy schools ^belonging to the 'department 
ivites amounting to over 26 lakhs had been levied from the 
mass of the ]K‘o|)le, while ihe total sum so levied amounted, 

’ Quoted above. 
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il wc add tlio expenditure from this source on aided primarv 
or middle schools, to over three millions of rnjiees. 

What dias been said above ap})lics only to the di-part- 
mental schools, for which the officers concerned were more 
dii'cctly responsible. The total expenditure from jmblic 
sources on higher education, incbidiug high schools and 
colleg(!S, was over 16 lakhs, while to middle and primaiy 
schools aided and unaided about 24 '^ lakhs was devoted lioin 
the samoi sources together w^ith a i-ather larger sum derived 
from i-ates and cesses. Thi*( pi-oportion jinity seem in ihe 
abstract n»)t unfair. But sufficient has been said to .show 
that it was at any rate inconsistent with iJic intdjniions (>r 
the autliors of the despatch of 1<S54. , Even if we lenvc* the 
aided schools out of account, it is^ evident tluit about X70,(K)() 
in a total expenditure of little over a million sterling 
being diverted from primary an(i middle education for the 
benefit^ of high schools and collegers. 

These facts were, perhaps, in tluanselves i^ot sufhc'if'nt. othrr 
to account for the wide-spread agitation which bc'gan, in 
bS79. In the previous chapter we had repi^itedly to nnti(‘,e 
that the State schools were much more (‘xjxMisive t.lum such 
as wei*e aided without producing at any rate projxa tionall}' 
better results. Thus in 1881 -2 some 2,700 stud(‘nts in 
Stat() colleges were costing the Government over UJ, lakhs 
and altogether over 0 lakhs, while t?lie aided colleges we]-e 
educating 2,000 students at a total cost of little ovia* 8 
lakhs, of’ which only lk(>.'),000 were* deiived fiom public 
sources. So that about 2,000 students in aided colh'geis cost 
the State but a tenth of the sum spent on 2,700 studemts 
in its own institutions. A similai*, though not (piibe so enor- 
mous, disproportion existed also in the case of high V.chools. 

The reasons for ’this phenomenon weiv jiartly the superior 
accommodation and instruction , in the State scTiools and 
partly the universally greater expense*of operations conductcxl 
by Government. 

A further cause for discontent was to be found in the 
comparatively slow increase of the total numbers und(‘r 
instruction. In 1870-1 there weje nearly 1,900,000 children 
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ill all tlie schools: in l(S(Sl-2 the number was about 2,6o0,000. 

This gives a yearly inerpase of not quite 70,000. The 

nuTuber of children of the school age underwent during the 

same*, period an average annual increase of over 200,000. 

Thus not only was British education not gaining ground, 

but it was falling behind^t the rate of over 130,000 children 

every year. And whereas in 1870-1 there were about 26 

millions of children of the school age receiving no instruction, 

in lS(Sl-2 this number had increased to over 2tS ^millions, 
( * 

and thei’c was^ evvjy probability of its increasing with still 
gi*cater rapidity. 

Lastly, it may be questioiu'xl whether the system of grants- 
in-aid had received thq, encouragement. ’which it deserved. It 
is tru(‘. that in Bengal, in A|^sam, and in Madras it had been 
eAtensiv(‘ly npjdied to primary education, lint in Bombay 
where the primary schools- contained over 330,000 children, 
only 14,000 wore aided : in the North-West Provinces there 
wert^ I a, 000 '-out of 200,000 in aided schools: in the Pan jab 
14,600 out of 88,000; and in tlie Central Provinces 19,000 
out of o(),000. Similarly in the case of higher education, 
Bc'Ugal and Madias contained a ])repon(lei*ance of aided 
schools, while in the other provinces the proportion was 
riiversed. In the case of collegiate education, Madras alone 
maintained a fail- proportion of aidqd to departmental insti- 
tutions, namely eleven to ten, while even Bengal possessed 
twelves dejiartmental, compared with five aided, collegtis. It 
is thei-efore not. too much to say that the grants-in-aid 
system had not been sufficiently encouraged except in tln^ 
case of Madras and Bengal, and even Bengal was deficient 
so fai’ as collegiate education was concerned. 

These, then, arc the facts upon the strength of which 
those who demanded a i-e vision of the system relied. British 
liducatioh was not only iiqt gaining, it was losing ground. 
Meanwhile at least £70,000 was bcin'g unwarrantably spent 
on s(*h()ols for higher education, where the educatio^i of each 
stiuh'iit demanded the expenditure of a sum which would have 
sufficed to maintain an entice village school. Further, not 
only was too great a sum bping devoted to higher education. 
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but it was applied through the raediuiu of State aehoels and 
colleges, which, without producing at any rate? proportionately 
better rof^ilts, were moi’c expeiisivc to Government than 
aided institutions of similar natui'c in a ratio varying froni 
three to one to seven to one. 

But while these may be set dowu as tlie larger causes Disconteiu 
t)f the movement, there were not wanting certain inin<)r 
causes and occasions. It should be premised that the agita- 
tion was* at any rate comm'enced by representatives of the 
missionary bodies at Avork in^India. We Iiive*uu‘iitioiu‘(l t heir 
s])lendid s<irvices to education generally. Of collegi.»tr (ahi- 
cation they had been conspicuous cham])ions, mid most of the 
20 aid(;(l arts colleges* were maintained by them. It was f'-om 
them that complaints first began to arise. They comnlained, 
on the one hand, of unfair treatment to th(“msc’ves. ‘'Hie 
Goven*nnent scholarships Avere iv)t tenable ift their schools, 
but only in State schools, and thus their best scholars weKi 
attracted away. The internal discipline Avas lyiwarvantably 
interfered with, and in some cases they were coni|)elk‘d to 
make use of books of which they entirely dkapiiroved. Un- 
welcome regulations as to fees, promotion, salaries were 
pressed upon them. Their grants Avere cut doAvn Avithout 
notice, and sometimes the grant-in-aid rules were such as 
to rendei* necessary some amount of pious fraud in ^irdm' to 
obtain any assistance at all. Not m^ldom the Gov(‘rnment 
officials, inspectors, *etc., were openly unfair to th(*m. Inst^ulc^^s 
Avere knoWn Avhere inspectors admitted having ‘ exj)ei’i(mc-‘(l 
pleasure in plucking in mission schools boys Avho had joined 
them from a Govcrnimmt schoolh’ There Avas a strong coi- 
porate feeling among the officials from the director dowu- 
Avard, and every possible means were used to bolster up the 
State high schwils agaii?»st rivalry. Although the despatch 
of 1854 provided that, Avhere an apeejuate aided scWTol existed, 
no State school should bo introduced, this regulation had 

been repjjatedly violated’'. In*fact everything had been'done 

• * • < 

^ See Amwers of Missionaries^ to questions luj the General Council on 
Education. 

^ Abolition or transference, passim. 
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1,0 kcH^p up a system of cramming and competition as damag- 
Hig to tlie Stat6 schools as^to their rivals. In this way the 
missionai'ies ex])erienced considerable difficulty iir providing 
even a slight amount of religious teaching. These were 
their complaints on their own behalf. To the State schools 
they had, besides move general objections, this one in parti- 
culai-, that, while destroying the native religion, they provided 
nothing in its place, and tended to give the impression that 
religion had but ap insignificant part to j^lay in tbe world \ 
More than this ^vas in some, cases alleged. ^ The Ilev. 
Iv. M. llanarji writes^ in 1880: — 

* 'J’lio secret of this is that tlie State colleges arc to a large extent 
under tlie innnence of iiKjn wlio arc^ secular'' in then* sentiments and 
ilirectly or indireiAly, openly or covertly, such sentiments ar(^, as a- 
maUer of fact, found to he largely instilled into the minds of tladi* 
pupils. The lia/ia Office in Jjondon must ho held responslhle for 
S'iuding secular scientists. For secularists in jiarliament the Oovern- 
ment cannot he held res])onsihlc. The electors are answerahle h)i* that, 
lint foj* profess(Vs in Oovernment colleges in India the Home 

Oovernment, which a})i)oints them, *niust he held rcsponsihlc. Such 
a,]>pointnients canpot he consistent with the la-ofcsscd priiua'ple oi 
non-inteiference with religion. It is on tlie cojjtrary interference with 
a vengeance not with, hut against all religions in India. If science is 
to ])e taught it must he taught hy men who can as effectually teach as 
any professor sent hy the India Oftice without idolizing matter as the 
all-in-all pf tlje I'liivei’se.’ 

This passage has been ((uoted as representing the extreme 
missionary views on the subject. It is not often that so 
opmi and naive a confession is made of the principles of 
iii(]uisition and persecution. They carry the stamp of sin- 
ccuity when they do come. We jmstpone dealing with thc^ 
matter till later. For the present it is sufficient to have 
ijidicated (1) the general causes, (2) the minor causes and 
occasions, (3) the originators of the**movement the history of 
which we ai'e about bi'icHy relate. 

Ill 1878 was foiined, chiefly through the exertions of 
the Rev. James Johnston, the General Coijncil o'ii Educa- 

^ Abolition or tramference, p. 11, 

\ ulc of MiHsionarien' to questions by the General Council on 

Education. 
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lion in India. The remonstrances against the action of the Thr 
departments having failed in India, it was feselved at. last, cou/ir/l 
in accord aAce with a principle we have mentioned befei’c, to 
commence in England. Mr Johnston became' the secre'tary, indm^ 
as he was the most active and enthusiastic member,, of the; 
Council. It was he; that by speaking, by writing painphle;fcs, 
and by e)rganising de.;])utations to infliuMjtial st.atc'snu'ii, 
brought the. movement into ne)tice. The Council confcaineel 
such nawu;s as the Earl of Shafte'sbury, I^jorel Lawre'uce', and 
Lord Halifax, enice Sir Cluirles Wood, tlu**autln>r oi‘ the 
great desi?<ite;h of 1854. Len-el Hart.ingtoi?, as si'cn uery e)t‘ 

State* for India, was interested in the movennont, and tin* 
Maivjuis e)f Ripon, wjieai he went e^ut to Inelin in 1880, 
gave ])ledges to a deputation of the Coifncil which had 
waiteul up(.)n him, that he would make a thoi* )Ugh 'and 
searching iiKjuiry as to he)w far* the; princijfle's oV the; do 
spatch, had been carried out. It was not long before* the 
])ledge was redeemed. On February 8., 1882, i\i\ ‘ EeJ neat ion Appoint 
C(.)mmission was appointed to enepiire into the existing staXe; y<:X. 
of Public Instruction, anel to sugge;st means foi* furthering 
the syste.;ni on a ]ie)pular basis. Dr Hunter was aj)])oint(‘d sion. 
presielent, and the members, twenty-one in numbe*!*, I’e- 
presented not only e)lficial, but also native anel missionary, 


V VVft. 

It will be convenient in this ph^e to say what we have The Htnte 
to adel cejneerning the state e>f the controve'rsy at t he date* o( 
the appolntmemt of the Commission. The ease against the 


departments has been almost entirely stated. Only iwe) 
other arguments remain. The’fir.st was that the* scholai's 


in the Government schools anel colleg(;s were t>aying i(‘es 


ridiculously small, anel that to this cause Avas pai»t.ly due 
the expemsivenftss of those institutions. I'he* s(‘Cond was 
that high education was being stimulate^l l5P\^onel the; 
I'cejuirements of the* country. The middle classes were 
naturallyi few in numlDcrs in* proportion to ibe rest eJ the; 
population of a country like India, where the system oi 
inidellemen was very slightly developed. The stuelents in 


^ Now Sir W. \^. Hunter. 
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the colleges had not many professions open to them, and 
for such as existed, for example civil engineering, thc^y 
displayed little liking, rfence the education thcfy received . 
was almost entirely literary, and the two professions for 
which this education fitted them, the public service and 
the bar, to cntci' which seemed to bd the only object con- 
sidered worthy of attWment, were overcrowded. The 
]*esidt was that a large number of educated men were either 
in inferior positions or without any occupation at alk Hence 
the growing di^ssatisfaction, and t^he open disloyalty of 'Young 
Bengal.’ " ‘ ^ 

These wc]*e the arguments of the party which was 
desirous of change. Of this party the missionaries formed 
the characteristic element. On the other side was ranged 
iK'arly the; whoh' body of officials and professors connected 
with th(? dejiartment, aU>ng with a lArge proportion of 
dducated native opinion. It is to be feared that the party 
was fiti* stroi|gcr than the cause it represented. No attempt 
worthy of' notice was made, so far as we are aware, to in- 
validate the facts we have*, urged concerning the actual state 
of distribution of educational efforts. On the other hand an 
(‘fibrt was made to show that the despatch of 1854 did not 
forbid a considerable development of high education carried 
on by the State'. We apprehend that the quotations with 
which we commenced* this chapter effectually dispose of 
that view. The attempt to place a new construction (.>n 
the despatch was pei’haps only a feint. The argument on 
which the gi eatest reliance was placed was one we have met 
with befoie under the name of the 'filtering down’ theory, 
namely, that it was necessary first to create a highly educated 
class, by which means general education would be in the end 
moj*e ([uiekly and more surely conveyed to hhe masses. The 
force of tkij argument will be discussed in the chapter which 
follows. For the present it is sufficic‘nt to observe that the 
theory is condemned in the despatch^, and that to j?;aisc this 
(juestioi\ was altogether to alter t?ie ^’ound offthe controversy. 

^ Vide ll'ujh Schools in IrUlia hy Sir Roper Lethbridge. 

‘ § 40 . 
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As the Rev. Mr Johnston pertinently observed, the' desjiateh 
had been constantly recognized as settling tlfe? principK's on 
- which Sta^e educ>ation was to bc^ carried on, and it was the 
business of those who disagreed with the^se principles £0 
pi’ocure their open repeal. Such were the wider arguments 
of the party. As to ihinor matters, it,was maintaiiuHl, and 
so far as in England can be judged, successfully maintained, 
that the tuition fees paid by students in the colleges 
were large, compared, mutatis mutandis, .with those in the 
colleges of England: that najbive opinion— ^whv*h at any i*ate 
deserved svme’ attention — was in favour of the scho- and 
colleges hnaliy, that it was ridiculous to charge the (iovern- 
ment schools with cjuising the irreligion and imnu)ralit3 so 
commonly asciibed to the ‘Young Bengal*’ party. With 
these last arguments we must again express our c('»'cuiT(‘*ice. 
It is but fair to admit that the more sober feprc'seiitatives 
of the, opposing party, in particular Mr Johnston, were ])r<j- 
])ared to admit their force \ We go further. . Evened 
accept the statements of men who endeavour by anecdote's 
to convict the educated Hindus of every vioe under thc^ sun 
and propose to remedy the alleged disease by moral c'x tracts 
and expurgated school books, it seems to us that the religion 
oj* irreligion of the Hindus has nothing whatevc'r to do with 
the matter. The principles of the despatch of 1854 two. 
those of religious neutrality, and to 'ftssert, as Mr Johnston 
does, that the States schools violated these principles, because' 
European* knowledge there imparted undeiinines the native 
beliefs, is nothing but an unworthy ([nibble. Those wiio 
assert that European knowledge mast destroy these Ix'lit'fs 
should be the last to urge such an argument. 

We close this discussi(3n by noticing a counter* chaige 
made by the •official party. It was assertc'd thnt the 
missionaries were at the bottom of the whote^*agitat ion 
and that, being unable to sustain cc^inpetition with the de- 
partment^ they desired *10 rid •themselves of their rival, 'and 
thus to be relieved of the slirenuous efforts which they were 

' Our Educational Policy fit India, Iiitrod. p. xv. 

“ lb. p. 37.. 
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foi’cod to rnako. In fact, the missionaries desired to get 
the whole of l?Iie higher education into their own hands, 
aftcir which the standards would be lowci’cd, and Everything 
taught would be tinged with theological bias. No doubt the 
agitation did begin with the missionaries. Not improbably 
it would be undesirable for the higher education to be wholly 
in the hands of the missionaries. But the answer to the 
charge was complete. Not only were the missionaries 
entirely incapable .of managing the whole system ef educa- 
tion ; not only« w(fi*e there in existence, besides State and 
missi<niary colleges, a numbci* of institutions,' managed 
entirely by natives, sufficient at any rate to prerent tlu*. 
(‘xt.inction of competition ; but, quite apart from all this, 
t;h(^ d(‘inand wal>, not that the colleges should be everywhere 
abojish(‘d or placed in the Tiands of missionaries, but that 
they should bfi transferi‘ed-to local bodies consisting mainly 
(W* natives, the vejy men who reejuired to be protected from 
the nflssionai’ies ! 

Such was the state of the controversy when the Education 
Commission was-ap])ointed in February 1882, The resolution 
by which it was institut(Ml strongly reaffirmed the piinciples 
of the despatch of 1854. The duties of the Commission wc‘i*e 
to eiKiuire how far these principles had been carried out, and 
to sugg(\st further measures. Its eiKjuiries were to deal \\ ith 
piiniary, secondary, normal, female, and indigenous education, 
with fees, gi’ants-in-aid, and payments- by-results, with self- 
h(‘lp aud local conti*ol. Only Univeivsity, Eura’sian and 
Eiii'opean, special and technical, education, and all that 
concerned British Burmah,‘were to lie outside its sco])(\ 

The Commission met at Calcutta on February 10, 1882, 
and sat regularly until March 31st. The interval was oc- 
(Mipied in preparing a scheme of operations, ft list of (juestions 
t o be ask«?v'l; and in the examination of the Bengal witness(‘s. 
Diiriug the next eighit months the’ ^president visited thi) 
diffiMc'ut provinces collecting « ’materials, receiving -petitions, 
and (‘xamining Avitnesses. His proceedings have been coin- 

^ A list of some of thesC is priven in Answers Ac. and in the I^ejwrt of 
the Comniissioi^ p. 207. 





pared to a triumphal procession. A great enthusiasm was 
excited on the subject of education. At eicry place tliat 
was visited large meetings were^held to welcome the Com- 
mission. One hundi‘ed and ninty-three witnesses wm’e cA:- 
amined, and three hundred and tAventy-three mtmiorials 
were presented, one •hundred and forty of them coming 
from Educational Societies and municipal and other ])ublic 
bodies. When the Commission met again in Calcutta, an 
immense mass of evidence had been collected.- Ovei’ three 
months were spent in digesting this b^^-nn^iins of six sub- 
committee's and in arriving at no less than4wo hundred and 
tw(;nty-two resolutions, of which one hundred and eighty 
wc‘re (;an*icd unanimously. On the IGth of March th(‘ 
Commission broke up, leav*ing behind a cmnmittee of tivc‘ 


members to prepare a report. • 

The report, of which we h^ive in ChalJter IV. uvah iierort oj 
consi(|erable use, is a folio volume of over uUU j)agi^^. 

Aftei* giving a review of Education in^ India it pi’ocA^eds io 
devote special chapters to each of the following indigenous 
education, primary education, secondary education, coll(‘giat(‘, 
education, internal administration of the departimnit, extiTual 
relations of the department, education of classes lecjuiiing 
special treatment, female education, educational legislation, 
financial summary. The whole closes with a recapitulation ol 
recommendations attached to each chapter, and two or thiee 


minutes and dissents. 

Being based on the policy of carrying mit the despach ^>f 
1854, it is natural that the recommendations should foiiow 
in order of importance the items of that document. 1’hus 
primary education forms the subject ol some of the mou* 
noteworthy. The third recommendation under that, heading 
reads as follows#: 


1. Pri- 
marif Pdn 

cation. 


‘That, while every ihranch of ^ucj,tion can justly claim the 
fostering ’care of the State, it is dcsirahle in the present circumsiances 
j.f the colintry t-j declare tjie .elementary c<hica,tion oi tlie masses, .ts 
provision, extension, and improvement, to that part ..1 the e.hi- 
catioual system to which the stir.mvms efforts of th.'- State sl,ould now 
he directed, in a still larger measure than InTote,’ 
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‘2. Second - 
on/ Edii- 
eoiion. 


Col- 

lr(/es. 


Primary education was to be regarded as an end in itself, 
and not necessarily as a portion of instruction leading up to 
the University. For this purpose the standards were to be 
revised with a view to the introduction of practical subjects 
such as native arithmetic, mensuration, and the elements 
of physical science. The indigenous schools were to be 
everywhere recognized, encouraged, and gradually improved. 
Special attention was to be paid to backward districts. As 
to finance, primary schools should have an almost exclusive 
claim on local, ?nd-a large claim on provincial, funds. The 
method of assignmg aid should be that of paymeni; -by-results 
excej)t in the case of backward districts. 

‘With regard to sccoiid.uy sclioolf--. it was to be distinctly laid down 
that the relation of the State to secondary is different from its relation 
to primary education, in that the means of primary education may be 
I)rovidod without regard to the existence of local co-operation, while it 

ol’dinarily expedient to provide the means of secondary ediication 
only wijiere ade(|uatc local co-oi)cration is forthcoming ; and that 
th(U'('do]‘e' in ah ordinaiy cases secondary schools for instruction in 
English be hereafter established by the State preferably on the footing 
of the system of gr,Mits-in-aid.* 

In the uppc]* classes of the high schools there were to be 
‘two divisions — one leading to the Entrance Examination of 
(<he Uiiivei'sities, the other of a more practical character, in- 
tended to fit youths &r commercial or other non-literary 
pursuits,’ and the certificate of having passed the standards 
of either course was to be accepted as a general test of fitness 
for the public service. 

The (piestion of the Government connection with the 
colleges was settled by dividing them into three classes ; 

(1) those from which it would be premature to withdraw, 
as being and likely for some time to continue to be, the 
institutioiM^. on which higher education would mainly depend, 

(2) those which might be with advantage transferred to local 
bodies (*f luitives on stringent conditic^ns of permanent main- 
tenanc(^ in full efficiency, (3) tho»e which, hashing been only 
partly successful, it was advisable to transfer without such 
stringent guarantees or to close permanently, in case after due 
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notice no local body cared to carry them on. The Commission 
named two colleges in Bengal which it consi^lered should be 
^aced in tjie second, and three iA the third, class. Besides 
these general rules, certain regulations with regal’d to scholar- 
ships, fees, and fellowships were added. 

Many suggested regulations dealt with the intci’iial ad- 4. /V/c ikp 
ministration of the department. These referred among other 
things to conferences of teachers in Government and aided 
schools, ,to the provision of inspectors and inspectresses, 
examination and text-book committers. .Most of these 
rules, though ’important in India, ai-e not ’utercslu!-:^ in 
England,'* The external relations of’ the department were' 
the subject of thirty-six resolutions. A number of these 
dealt with the grants-in-flid. Payments-Jjy-rcsults were 
not to be applied to colleges. Every application f(w a 
grant \vas to receive a reply. No grants were t.o'he gi\«'n 
to institutions rendered self-suppoi-ting by mc-aiis of 
The maximum grants, namely one-half of the entii'e (txpen- 
diture, should in geiujral be given only to girls’, piimaiy, 
and normal schools. Scholarships should be ^tenable in ail led 
schools. On all questions of general interest managers of 
aided schools were to be consulted, and care was to be t,aken 
that the use of the same text-books should not bo enfoi'ced. 
Generally the ‘expansion of aided institutions’ was to be an 
object in every province.’ 

' For the education of Muhammadans, the aborigines, .5. 

-II -1 • • 4 1 

women, nild Indian nobles special provision was siiggeslAsi, 
and the principle, already theoretically recognized, tl vit 
low-caste children should be admitted to all GoNcrnnumt 
scliools, was to be firmlj^ if cautiously, applied. 

For moral education some provision was to be madci. 

‘A moral tcxUiook, hailed uVon the fundaiiioiital ifriiiGi]>los of 
natural religion, was to be used in all colleges, and tliej,’’inci[>.»l Wti^ 
everywhere to be required to deliver sfJssional lectures on ‘the duties of 
a man and a citizen.’ 

^ ,Perh<^)S we •may plate in connection with this the sug- 
gested provision for the cnci)uragoment of sport.s, games, and 
school-drill in piimary schools. 
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r,. Boards. Undoubtedly the most important suggestions were those 
which concerned school-boards. We have seen that local 
boards with not evcrywheit»j similar powers, inclu(][ing cxcejju 
Bengal a varying amount of control over primary educa- 
tion, existed in all provinces of India. Their duties were 
now to b(i more clearly defined by provincial enactments. 
The school-district was to be identical with any municipal 
01* rui’al unit of local self-government, and school-boards 
would, perhaps, not seldom be Mib-committees of the oixli- 
nary local boards., 'All schools in the district, aided and 
d(‘partm(intal, wiin'e to be placed under the school-boards, 
with the proviso that it should be open to the 'fy'ovineial 
Government to exclude any schools or class of schools, not 
jiriniary, from their control anti that’ managers should not 
havY' their existing powers curtailed except by the authoiity 
of the provinoial Government. The conduct of the boards 
sjiould bo everywhere regulated by codes defining the inter- 
nal mechanism and external relations of the department, an<l 
t.he scope, function, and rules of’ t»he system of giunts-in-aid. 
It \Vould be cveiywhei’c the duty of the boaids to prepare an 
annual budget, to assign the grants-in-aid, and genei’ally to 
manage actual educational operations. The funds at their 
disposal would consist chiefly of an assignment from provin- 
cial revenues, a fixed proportion of local and municipal fluids, 
fees and unexpended balances. 

This system of local boards, which undoubtedly is destined 
to iHwolutionize the conduct and character of edimation in 
India, was the subject of very considerable discussion. A 
large minority was in favour.of excluding secondary education 
from the control of the boards on the ground that it was likely 
to receive too much attention, in conseipience of the pre- 
dominauL desii'c to learn English, and th^t generally the 
relation pf^the State to secondary education was different 
from its relation to priipary,' These objections were however 
overruled. Strict regulations >vill probably obviate the anti- 
cipji,t(*<l evil. It is to be hopech that by similar means all 
chance of the oppression of the^ low-castes and of religious 
pcTSecution will be prevented. 
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Such arc the main featui'cs of the proposals submitted 
by the Commission. They were the result of, very i^xteusivo 
ifivestigations, lengthy discussion, and many com]T(unisos 
and concessions. Passed with singular unanimity, they we.'‘e 
everywhere favourably received. Different parties have found 
fault with different special ])oints. Put on the whoh^ the 
welcome they received was marred by no serious diseoi'd. 
A resolution' of the Imperial (Government aj)pr()V('(l (»f‘ all 
the more^ important Tecomm.endations. Many wc'i'(‘ selected 
for especial praise. Three were chai'a^ rej('ct,('d. 

These are (I j the suggestion concerning tlu*‘«oor‘\l t(‘xt.-b''()k,’ 
(2)*^that (Concerning college lectures oU ‘ tJie dnt.ies of a man 

and a citizen/ (3) the following: — 

* ( * 

[‘That the system of grants-in-aid 1)0 based, liitlicito, in ac- 
cordance with paragrajdi 53 of tlu^ despatch of 1851, on an (‘i#tirc 
ahstiiK’^ncf^ from intcrfi;rcnce with the religions instruction iw#nv(W(*d ’n 
the institution assisted ;] provkhnl tha^, wlicn tlie only institution ot 
any particular grade existing in any town or village is an institution in 
which religious insti'uction forms a ])a.rt of th(^ j)rdiiia.i‘y **ours(', it. sliall 
ho open to parents to withdraw their ehildrcMi fi'oiii attcMidaiu-e. at such 
instruction without forfeiting any of the koncfits of t],ie institution 

After the Rc.^.poi't had been semt in and a(lo[)f(‘d the gn^af 
([uestion remained what reception it would nuu't with from 
the jirovincial Goveriinumts. Fortuuah'ly ail wcu'ci well- 
disposed. The Pengal (^uvernnuait (l(.*elar(Ml its iii*<(‘ii(ion 
of increasing its annual exptuiditure *iu the c(Uirs(‘ of nim* 
years by 14 lakhs. ‘ In Madras and the Ceiit.i'al Provinces 
five per cent, of the pi'ovincial revenue was to b(‘ perma- 
nently assigned to education, and in the former ])rovince 
by this means and by additional payments from munici- 
palities ail increase of income was expected from 14 lakhs 
to 21 lakhs. Similar arrangements wer(‘ to b(‘ (‘ffeeded in 
the other proviiites. OrJy tlie Panjab was unable to iiir 
crease its expenditure. Thus in lS8()--7 t he total ex'jil'ujditure 
was 255 lakhs as agairtst 101 lakhs *s})ent in l(S.Sl-2, and 

while in 1881-2 75 lakhs camt from Goveinnient and only 

• i » » • 

^ Dated ‘ Simla, 25th Oct. 1884.’ 

“ This proviso is dononneed by*th(’ JRev. Mr Johnston, ^AiidUfsis dr.’ 
p. 145. 
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iB8:i to 
18!)0. 


32 lakhs from local and municipal funds, in 1886-7 86 lakhs 
came from Gov»?rnment and 49 lakhs from local sources. In 
1887-8 the expenditure ^had again increased over 2fft) 
k\khs, and in the ten years 1878— 1888 the total increase 
was over 1 00 lakhs. 

Full information^ concerning the development of educa- 
tion during the present*' decade will not be accessible until 
1892-3, when the yearly report will as in 1882-3 and 1872-3 
be much fuller and more com])lete. Oohseciuently Qur know- 
ledge on this subjedr, very scanty and fragmentary. Th(U*e 
is every reason to' believe that the recommendations of the 
Commission are being carried out. From the bt'ginning of^ 
the agitation in 1878 a perceptible improvement began. 
From l87o to i879 the increak‘- in the number of children 
at "the schools was only 143,400. From 1880 to 1883 it 
was 977,700,^*1^1 from 1880 to 1888 it Was 1,648,500, being 
‘an average', annual increase of nearly 161,000. This, though 
not y'et baljmcing the annual increase in the population of 
the school age, is a great advance. At the same time it is 
evident that imich requires to be done. There ought to be 
over thirty millions of children in the schools, which as ye^ii 
contain not four millions. 

The transfereuicc of schools to the local boards seems to 
be freely progressing. In 1886-7 the Governments of 
Bombay and Madras had 'almost completely retired from 
the management of primary and se(iondnry educationh’ In 
Bengal the municipal schools had not yet been ti’ansferred. 
Secondary education has for the future to depend very 
largely on private effort:" it is six years since the Bengal 
Government acknowledged that the time had arrived for the 
state giudually to retire from higher education. The trans- 
ference of colleges is being steadily carried out. 

Thev internal organisation is in the future, by a resolution 
of ]8SG, to be so far altered that the close service will be 
largely modified, and the teaching' and inspecting agencies 
kepi) separate. ' 

subjoin a comparison of statistics. 

^ ‘ Moral and Material Trof^rosa,’ sub. Education 1888. 
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^Year. 


Pupils in 

• 


s 



Trimary Schools. 

Secoudai-y Schools. 

Colleges. ^ 

1881-2 

1,934,748 Males 

200,050 ]\[alcs 

5,892 Males 

120,793 Fenfales 

• 

7,5o8^Fcnpilcs 

7 Females 

1887-8 

2,335,702 Makis 
221,434 FcYnalos 

t ’ 

1 

417,111 ISlalchj 
» 27,387 Femalgs | 

13,bl4 Males 
• 55 Iminales 

— 

1 

' 
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Muhcwl'iiKtdan Edtfcation. 

* 


Miiliainmadaiis in the Schools. 

m 

* * 

1 i - 


Year. 

1881-2 

1887-8 


Number. 

Percentage of Total 
Scholars. 

0 

399,711 

17-50 

804,485 

24-00 

.. . i* 


Grants, d c. 



Scholars in 

Percentage 
of Total 

Scholars in 

i 

l*ei-centage : 
of Total 

Year. 

‘AidCMl 

PTnaided and 


Schools. 1 

i 

Scholars. 

0 

Private Schools. 

Scl-*olars. ; 

1881-2 

1,.352,853’' i 

! 55 

301,708 

i 

14-7 

1 

1887-8 

‘ . 

1,703,527 

49 

800,703 

L ‘ 

20 

1 


Educational lievenne. 


Year. 

Provincial ■! 
Grants. 

Local Rates 
and • 
Cesses. 

! iftujiicipal 
Contribu- 
tions. 

• 

I 

Fees. 

Suhscriiitions 

and 

il^Udftwinents. 

1881-2 

R 

7.1,92, C8C. 

R* 

29,52,5«7 

• . R 

i 4,57,13(> 

R 

43,92,604 

R ' 1 

38,76,154 1 

i -- ! 

1887-8 

73,69,550 

40,40,015 

• 

13,09,460 

■ 73,34,461 

1 ! 

57,10,030 



^ 

; • ' 

1 

0 - - 


8—2 
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Natea 
on the 
Stntisticii. 


Expenditure m 




0 



Year. 

Universities. 

Colleges. 

• Primary 
Education. 

Secondary 

Education. 


R 

R 

. R 

R 

1881-2 

!_ __ 

1,77,740 


82,00,000 

43,80,000 

! 1887-8 

1 

3,98,607 

1 25,52,631 

i 

84.50,000 

86,00,000 


The above ^alble.s to a large extent explain theinselv^. 
In the character of the schools there has beeir .bnt 
alteration. The numerical proportions have not greatly 
van’ed. The most important changes are: — 

(1) In the nunibt^r of girls in secondary schools. 

(2) In the number of Muhammadan scholais. The 
'proportion of these to the total is now greater than the 
]:)ropbi*tion of the Muhammadan population to the total 
population. 

(3) In the number oi unaided and piivate schools. The 
growth of schools almost entirely independent of state aid is 
a symptom of healthy activity. 

(4) In th(^ amount received from fees, and from munici- 
palities. The former increase will largely help to account 
lor the enhanced expenditure in secondary education. A 
large number of new schools has sprung up, which are to a 
great extent sui)ported by fees. The i*eason fo'r the very 
sliglit increase in expenditure on primary education is not 
evident. 

In 1881-2 a certain number of technical schools were 
conne'^ted with the department. These were excluded from 
the investigations of the Commission. ‘They steadily di- 
minished "down to 1886-7, since which date they no longer 
ap})ear in the returns. This is allcthe more remarkable as 
in that year the Governor-General proclaimed his intention 
oi encoiu-aging these institutions. The whole question* is 
again under discussion. 

The moral text-book and the rpiestion of moral education 
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seem of late to have again arisen from their ashes. In 18S6 
and again three years later the matter was hroiight up by 
^tifie Governor-General. The discipline of the schools is 
thought to require special provision, and the monitorijtl 
system is recommended. The effect of the introduction of 
this system into India" remains to be fjeen. 

We conclude by repeating what we said at the end o^ C<mrla- 
the last chapter, that the general chai*actcr of the system ^ 
has not greatly altered since 1882. There have been some 
changes in proportions and iq distributioi^ : the grants-in-aid 
1 ‘ules have \)ccn made more favourable and* tlie depart;!, nt 
Jias been •more or less re-organised. But the schools them- 
selves, though of course much morc^ numer(ms than in 
1881-2, as well as the education given in them, are almost 
(‘iitirely the same as at the close of the previous i)er?<rl. 

The greatest of the administrative chang(5sj nainely, the 
formation of Local Boards with extended and well-defined 
powers, and consisting chiefly of natives, is destined 1;o have 
more than educational consequences. But tlu^ direction 
which these results will take and what political, social, and 
(‘ilucational good or evil will result are ([uestions to be 
decided by time alone. 
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UcJitjmii 

policii 


ON SOME OF THE LAllOEU QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH 
EDUCATJON IN INEIA. 

'In no projici' sciiKo is it ihc objcci of education to draw 
out and dcvclo])c innate powers. Education should be more 
humbly defined as that coui-sc of training by which we are 
made ae(j[Mai.itcd with tlic laws, of nature and with our own 
souls, or— to use the beautiful phraseology of Matthew 
Arnold'— ‘to know ourselves and the world.’ The sciences 
by which we are taught to know ourselves are the sciences 
of culture, such as anthropology, philology, history, mental 
and moral philosophy, while the whole range of the physical 
scienc(‘.s serves to inculcate the imirutablc laws of nature. 

But, whereas of itself education aims simply at imparting 
knowledge as an end in itself, in practice it has often through 
association with accepted religions and ideals come to have 
the secondary object of forming character : thus persuasion 
has been added to instiTiction, and instruction has sometimes 
suffered from the admi.\turc. In Europe the secondary aim 
has been to produce gentlemen and Christians. In India 
religion has for twenty-five centuiies sanctified the pursuit 
of knowledge as the path to liberation from the world and 
absorption in Cod. ^ ^ 

When the English undertook^ the educat^m of Tndia, th^y 
were already bound by repeated pledges to the maintenance 


^ Schools and Universities on the Continent^ p. 258. 
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of religious neutrality. This principle, assorted by all the Oovcru- 
greatest of the English Governors and solenjnly pioclaiined liuHn, 
fn the gre^t despatch of 1854’, Was justly regarded by the * 
Hindus as the great sah'guard of their religious libertit's. 

But the principle cut both ways: and thus stripped of all 
ulterior aims, Governinent education w;i8 in theory confined 
to its proper object 5f conveying knowledge. 

But while the folly of Government inl;crference with the 
religion ,of the HindTis was generally conceded, ^4 he eiexation ^ 
of their moral character wa^j admitted li^ inUlligeiiu Hindus 
no. less than* Englishmen to be a prime •necessity. F.ven 
among thb Muhammadans and the nobler races of tlu‘ North- 
West there was an^admittiul inferiority in this respect. 
Hindu religion is for* the educated a phi4osophy, for the 
ignorant a system of obs(‘]‘vances sanctioned bv immeni.*»j'ial 
custom, admitting '•in both cases , the* conc(“))t?on ol'elevotion 
to God. It has no authorized scheme of moi’als, and id) 
I'eligious books in which the moral ele'uient holers the*Jfighest 
place. Thus custom, and especially those customs which 
together form the ordinances of caste*, wei**^ practical!} tiie* 
sole authority and support of the* morality ol hrahmanism . 
Along with the gemeral dissolution e)f ane-ienl customs which 
the English rule brought about Hk* customaiy morality 
received a grievous shock. Confront-ed with the*^ higlu*! 
standard which the English introduce.‘d, that- wliicli piwiously 
was a natural laxity was in many instances traiisf )rm(‘d into 
a conscienis transgression. This de‘cay oi old inlluences led 
among the classes affected by contact; with the English ^o 
a certain weakening of the moiTil sense*, and what was se‘(‘n 
to be partly conventional was thought to be wlndl} so. 

The usual evil results followed, and th(‘re a])p(‘.are(l (piaint 
le‘-tters in the imwspapei;s frehu Hindu jiarents, complaining 
that English learning UmI to nothing but vani>*y, irridigion, 
and vice. But such winplaints were powc‘rless to check the 
movement and served ofily ttj .aggravate the existing exasjie. 
lotion between *bhe new hiiid. the old. 

) And reiterated in the reconifnendations of the Commission of 1882. 
vide Kesolution 2/). 
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Opposition 
to that 
policij. 


Is the 
reJijfious 
(jncstion in 
the same 


Bill there Avere men in India who for very different 
reasons were distressed at the same phenomena. "the 
missionaries complained th^t they had no bitterer, opponenl^s' 
than the alumni of Government colleges. The sole reason 
they could assign for this was that Christianity was not there 
taught, and they could prescribe no other remedy than the 
employment of the Bible' as a compulsory class-book. They 
declared — perhaps with truth — that their own schools, where 
Christianity was (they said) hourly taught and everywhere 
present, by providing something in the place of the beliefs 
they supplanted, prevented much of the scepticism, dis- 
loyalty, and othei* evil results which they ascribed to the 
Government schools. 

These complaints have not ceased at the present day. 
OneMvritia*^ would have us establish 'at least one undenomi- 
national Christian college for each of the three presidencies.’ 
Ajiothei' while admitting the difficulty of the position, and 
i*egr(h/ting th^it the English did not from the first profess an 
aggressive Christian policy, cannot describe the Government 
neutrality excepli as a system which by disregarding religion 
proselytize.*, s to secularism. A third® holds that 'directly or 
indirectly, openly or covertly’ secular sentiments are being 
instilled into tlu* minds of the scholars, and goes so for as to 
maintain that while the Government of England is not re- 
sponsible for secularist, in Parliament-, the sending out of 
secular professors is inconsistent Avith religious neutrality. 
A fourth i*epi eseiitative of missionary vieAVS endeavours to 
prove the Hindus guilty of almost every imaginable sin, and 
apparmit ly pj-ojjoses i-o c;ffect a remedy by means of expur- 
gated school-books. The ablest of the above, the Rev. James 
Johnstov, se(*s only one possible remedy, the retirement of 
the (JoviU’nment from all higher education.. 

But, though the complaints have not changed, it Avould 
seem that the facts are not noAV entirely the same as they 
Avere foi*ty years ago. In the fiist place it seems as if the 

^ Quarterly Review^ No. 05, p. 62. 

* The Kev. J. Johnston, Abolition or Transference^ p. 11, 

^ The Kev. K. M. Banarji, quoted in oh. v. 
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1 ‘cvcrishiicsH and imcortaiu niovcmcnts of that tiino position 
given place to distinguishable currents of, opinion. The 1 ^ 50 ^ 
orthodox party seems to have le^lrnt what enemies it has to ' 
deal with, and it has now taken up a definite position. lt»is 
perhaps possible — though here we spe-ak with great un- 
certainty owing to ♦conflicting testimony — that English 
education does not* so generally vesult in renunciation of 
Brahmanisn as it used to do: it is certain that opett nniun- 
ciation \s not so coftimon. .We can scarcely oonec'ive of a 
]-eligi()n falling through rncre mistake'?; • in, ^^'ography, es- 
pecially if tVie'rcligion have such a philosophical basis :is has 
that of the Hindus. But further sm^h amount of seci'ssion 
as doe^s take place sgems to have settled into more (t loss 
definite channels. Tlic educated Hindus, \vheri‘ they de) not 
remain Bi*ahmanists, become, we arc told, Brahmoist.s to a 
man. ‘ Brahmoism* is pfire deisn^ It has beMi de^i^cribiMl as 
‘Muhammadanism without Muhammad, Christianity without 
Christ,’ and many of the attributes it ascribes^ to tln?*])tuiy 
are borrowed from the Bible and the Koran. 

The above arc some of the religiouSymovements de- 
veloping in the midst of Hinduism. The othm* rCigions in 
India seem to be in order of importance Muhammadanism, 
Sikhism, Parseeism, and Buddhism. The Musalmans are, of 
course, irreconcileabkjs ; nor does thei’e seem to be any pro- 
spect of change in the case of thci other three. Chiistianity 
has at present buij'a small, il energ(*tic, following, cliietly, it 
would seem, of low-castes \ The Christians are divided 
among many sects, from those undei’ the Jesuits down to tli(‘ 
adherents of the Salvation Army. 

The battle of the religions has only just Ix'gim. 
issue is beyond conjecture. Meanwhile thei'o arc; nearly 
2,000,000 childrim in the schools of the Educat ion Dejart- 
ment. It is admittedly desirable to tc‘ach inonAlily, if that 
is possible. How is i> to be done ? . Wci are pledged not to 

, 1 ‘During my JS years’ jxpcirience of Jkngal I do not romember a 

single instance of the Conversion of a respactuhle native gentleman to 
Christianity.’ New India, Cotton* p. J.59. All other testimony confirms 
this statement. 
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Icach Chris liaiiity, and of the other religions immensely the 
most important seems to be unteachable. 

If we were asked what m the chief teacher of morality m* 
oiir own coiintiy, wo should answer at once, public opinion, 
especially as embodied in literature. Goodness has a natural 
attraction for all who arc brought rwithiu its influCiice. 
Literature supplies the ideals, and public opinion the punish- 
ment of retrogression. In India, as in England, to improve 
individuals we must improve the mass. The right course 
will net be the establishment of Christian colleges, nor the 
dismissal of scicace professors who sometimes happen in 
India, as elsc‘whei*e, to be agnostics. It is to bring *trore and 
moi-e to bear the pure influence of English literature, to 
encourage the; publication of English books, and the best 
])oriions— ajid theie are man'y noble specimens — of Sanskrit 
literature; to fbster the better classr of native newspapers, 
aval the gn.)wth — which has already been very greatly fur- 
thered-^oi’ a pure vernacular literature. It is not to be 
(juestioned that in this way much has been already effected. 
Young Bengal and the young Parsecs may still be scepticiil, 
in a sceptical age, and disloyal, where the disloyalty is to- 
wards a victorious foreign race : but there seems to be no 
room to doubt that a great improvement is being daily 
consummated \ It is agreed on all hands that, even if we 
omit the case of exceptional men, there has been a gein;ral 
i-aising of the tone of educated native* society, that the 
character of the law courts has been revolutionized, -that the 
native bcnich is a body not only of eminent capacity, but also 
of distinguished probity and honour. 

It will be gathered from the above that we are not 
inclined to expect great things from the moral text-book, 
which, as we saw, is now again being resuscitated. We 
( aiinut e\})ec:t to educate young people beyond the standard 
they .-^ee (observed in their own homes. What we have to do, 
is to sup{)ly materials, to brings fre3;h light incessantly to 

^ Compiire the emphatic and authoritative declarations of the Com- 
mission of 1882, lleport, pp. 300 — 304, anTl similar statements dating so far 
back as the Despatch of 1851, par. 77. 
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bear on the leaders of a niovcineiit, which we arc jiowerless 
to divert from the coui-sc which from the circumstances of 
'llhe ease it will take. The gi-catA- elements in the characters 
of nations arc unalterable. To attempt to change cohld 
have, if any effect at all, only an evil one. The moral text- 
book regarded as orft', item in the supply of materials may 
be, perhaps, not without its vahte. 

We need not at this date dwell at any lengt.h on the 
advisability of using the flibh-. as a class-biA)!;. In 1 iS52 
Di’ Duff was not prepared tp advocate i^s mt.rpduetion, where 
the teachijrs were non-Christian. Ol.hers,*it i.-- trim, ruitici- 
pated— ^dr still anticipate — a good result even in that ease. 
But at the present, day, when the^ Christian t.eaelmrs ,ire 
insignificant in numbcr.s, the, Christian aut.horities in India 
seem to be generally in agreement with Dr Dull. But? tbis 
by no means clones the discussion, lo-day then' semus l,o 
be lit, tie likelihood of that misaiiinehension of the objeet.bt 
Covernment which was feared in 1S.')2. ^Phe, Bible’ might 
without danger be introduced as a text-book. Tin- Hindus 
not only tolei-atc, but are in favour of tlut Bible, ami are 
interested in a system so diffen.mt trom their own. Nay 
fJrahmoism has-from the days of its virtual founder, 
llamniohun Roy — patronized the Bible, and has londe 
scended to borrow several items of the Christian c.mception 
of God. It is even saiil that for thu sake of Bdjle teaehmg 
some go to Chris’tiau schools and colleges who otherwise 
would iTelong to those under Government, llmler Ikes' 
circumstances the (.picstiou is one of expediency. 1 he (os- 
advantages of the Bible as ah English elass-b'.'.k an •its 
difficulty, the fact that it is a translation, the impossibi i.y 

of providing an unscctarian commentai 3 , on 

the uncertaintymf the ipterpretatiou. The ( i/Aoit fy " ■i'- 

Biblc varies in the various parts^; the drawback* of .its oemg 
a translation sinks iueo nothing in ^'.mparison with its im- 
mense moral power: tlie dilficulty of the interpretati'rn is 
bo worsc*in India than ui England, and need no more ^ 

the Bible in India than it does.thc Veda in Europe. As to 
the commentary; it would not^be impo.ssible to provide a 
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merely philological and literary commentary such as in 
England might he attached to an edition of the Koran or 
' the Veda. It would be equally easy to dispense with a 
coriimentary. In the last resort even a Christian or sectarian 
c<nnmentary need not be objected to. Nor need we shrink 
from the employment of the Bible even where the teacher 
is not a Christian. For the most part it' is not likely that 
he will indulge in wild theories, refutation, or expressions 
of feeling. But should he do so,- we should be prepared to 
welcome any apT)Ucatlon of thought to the Scriptures, while 
against sneers and^such expressions of feeling we may trust 
them to defend themselves. ' 

''Fhere seems then to remain, on the whole, no reason 
for the continued prohibition of the Bible as a class-book'. 
Ikit v.h('- ('xp(Mli(3ney of employing it is an essentially local 
({uestion. It is*^ left to locel bodies 'in EYigland : in some 
schools it is not used, elsewhe]-e it is simply read, in other 
parts a'gain it is both road and commented on. In India 
almost all Government schools are now, as in England, con- 
trolled by local bodies, containing a preponderance of natives. 
Thc‘. employment of the Bible might fairly be left to the 
d(‘cision of these bodies. In regions where the schools 
contain largo numbers of Muhammadans, it will possibly 
be better to forbear, though the followers of Mahomet by 
no means despise the Christian scriptures. Possibly in the 
less advanced districts of the interior the" prejudice against 
th(‘ Bible may still linger even among the HindusJ and in 
those districts it will naturally protect itself. But in most’ 
parts, es])ecially on the coast, there will probably be found 
instead of a prejudice a wide-spread desire to study the 
sacred books of the English. The Government will of course 
sternly repress all attempts at conversions. «The likelihood 
nf such atterupts being made is however insignificant, even 
where the teachers are Europeans. I? it be claimed that 
the Koran and the sacred books oS* the Hindus be also 

1 It would be interesting to know the reasons which induced the Com- 
mission of 188*2, to reject the proposal, cf. Report^ pp. 128 — 9. It seems 
to have been the icsult of pure conservatism . 
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admitted, the claim may be allowed. Let the Koran and 
the Veda he used where Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit, tlu' 
„ 'Bible wh^re English or the veinaculars^ arc tangl.t. The 
Bible will then be read by perhaps threi' millions of' eliildrrn : 
the Koran and the Sanskrit writings — which have no such 
claims as the Biblci has— by perhaps fifty thousand. To 
expect much from* the mere uso'as a text-book would be 
absurd j but the effect of .setting it.s lofty ideals, in its own 
vigorous language, before three millions of Hindu children 
cannot be bad, and may help to forward Uu' iniiirovenienl. 
in morality which is admitted to be *it'sulting I'roni ihe 
spread .pf English sentiments. 

We are now oii^thc threshold of a largei* (jucsiioii. IT 
we ascribe such iiuportaute as we have .iudieatt^d U\ \\\c 
study of English literature^ it^beconubs of tl'.o gv<'atch^, mo- 
Tncnt'‘to determine what position thc^ Eiiglisl>* langinagi* li(»Ids 
and should hold in India. In out of ooTo scliolij^rs 

in schools under Government 1818 wctc studying English. 
Forty-six years later English was tanglit in colli'gcsYo nrarly 
6000, in high schools to over 60,000, and y\ middK' srlmols 
to over 70,000 students, while even in jirimaiy schools i< 
Avas studied by over 60,000 children. In high schools and 
colleges English is not only a subject, it. is the medium 
of instruction, and in it all examination (|nestions asked and 
answered. Some of the newspapers Avhich are cireulaied 
only for native reNders arc printed by jaxderence in English, 
and of t.he total number of books published ea(di yeai* about 
one in ten is written in the same language. 'Gie nali\es 
have always been acepmplished linguists and mau\ Hindus 
write in English books which can only be distiiiguidu'd fiom 
works by Englishmen by the superiority of their slyle ; foi*, 
while in Englai/d we arc nourished ou novels and n(^ws)jn])ei’s, 
in India they are engaged upon the best nu^lels o( piose 
and verse, 

English was, then, in 1*881-2 the medium of instruction 
ifor nearuy 70, COO scholsftvand the subject of instruction tor 
some 130,000 more. Doubtless, had we detailed statistics 
for later years we should find tht' numbers to be still higlua* 
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Wlvexe is t\\c increase to stop ? Is it to stop at all ? English 
is tlae one tiling for which the natives are willing to pay. 

^ Will this cease until Englrsh has swallowed iip^all those' 
troublesome vernaculars which are so distressing to our 
civilians ? We gave above quotations to show that the 
Committee of Public Instruction in 1836 regarded English 
education as merely a prelvninary to the employment of the 
vernacular when a vernacular literature should have been 
created. We.. mentioned the vigorous letters in which Mr 
B. H. Hodgson chain]7ioned the native dialects and intimated 
a danger of Englis'h becoming, as Persian and Sanskrit had 
been, an engine of 0 ])j)ression. We (jnoted the v^^ords of 
Mr Adam in which he ex])r(\ssed his deep conviction of the 
impossibility of English ever becoming a general medium 
of in»rtruction. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether .anyone held the views 
M.;,Adam condemns. Certainly Macaulay and the Committee 
of Instruction were not tainted by them. But expressions 
were not seldom used which seemed to imply such. Mr 
11. T. Thornton Ijas the distinction of having, so far as tluj 
writer knows, first and alone advocatcid the extinction of 
the natives languages. The striking and fruitful comparison 
betweiai the Roman Empire and the British Dominion in 
India should, he thinks, be applied here also. Did the 
Romans, be asks, discoui;age or did they encourage the study 
of Latin in Gaul, in Spain, in Dacia, in Africa ? Did they 
make it thiur business to promote a Gallic, Iberian, cr Moor- 
ish literature, and spend large sums on providing text-books 
and tianslations in those dialects? Why, then, should the 
English encourage the native languagcss of Indi.a ? This was 
allowing too much to the philologists. Mr Thornton's })ersonal 
authority is of more weight than are his argu\nents. In the 
first place^ the analogy of the two cases is denied. Were 
the (hulls and S])aniards^ characteristically literary nations? 
Did they possess .a copious and refined literature? Were 
their acquirements in science comparable to those of Europef 
during the middle ages ? Had they for 2,500 years possessed 
a scientific theory of grammar and a clear analysis of the 
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forms arid stmcture of thcir langliagC ? In H 

, ^‘l\e passed \>y t\ie one liation ^\iose Wterary \\\s\.oTy 
be compared to that of India. Different as the Greeks and 
tbe Hindus bave been in many important respects, it is 
impossible to overlook the even more striking similarity. 
The Sanskrit epics* are not Holder, \.hc dramas are not 
Sophocles, and the philosophy is not Plato. But in Avhat 
respects^^ are they different? Not in intellectual subtlety, 
in moral depth, irr feeling for nature oj huqian sym]^athies. 
The difference* is great, but it can be ex^iressed in hoik- of 
^thesc t(^/ns. It is duo to that which makes up national 
character, namely the, proportion these several elc'nuaits beai 
to each other. 

Let us now ask what information this comparison between 
Greece* ajid India •affords. Did t^^ie Greek giro u])*for Latin 
the language which eiiibodied all that remainc'd to solatr^ 
his present degradation, the memory of the ancient glories 
of his race and the creations of its genius :' The coTiteni- 
porary Latin writers were infinitely sui)eri5r to the Groi^ks 
of that day, but the Greek only held all the more stubbornly 
to what he possessed, knowing that there at l(‘.ast he had 
an inexpugnable position. And if we come down to the 
present day, what do we find ? About a ccmtuiy ago (h-ec‘ce 
was liberated from a Turkish tyrann;;^ centui*ies old. It was 
suddenly brought *»in to connection with the modern world. 
Modern ideas commenced and have not ceased to How in 
from every side. The Greek of the present day has bid a- 
slight racial affinity to the Greek of the Perictlean ago. What 
reason is there, then, why he should cling to the traditions 
of a period with which he has so little historical connertion ^ 
Might we not ^expect the modern Greek language* to b<; 
saturated with words drawn from two foreign ^ouiyes, IVeiin 
the Turkish, and from# the moddi*n European languages, tin* 
former memoiials of (^ntaries of servitude, the lattqr cH* 
Uberatioii and • cnlightemiTent ? As a matter of facti tlui 
reverse is the case. The piodern language of literature is 
being daily assimilated to ancient Greek. Fonagn words 
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in the popular dialects arc being expelled, and it requires 
little foresight to prophesy the final extinction of the latter 
owing to the spread of tjie language of the newspapers^ 
A<*i‘oady matters have advanced so far that the ordinary 
newspaper is without difficulty understood by anyone who 
has a fair mastery of ancient Greek, wjiile, if the pronuncia- 
tion is not that of the uge of Pericles^ yet Greek scholars 
in opposition to the rest of Europe ai'c united in declaring 
that it is. Thus the Greek language . has successively de- 
fended itself against the encroachment of two languages, 
the l^tin and jLe Turkish, spoken by pecplus to whom 
Greece was subjected, .and with whom it was collected Tor 
two thousand years, and is still defending itself against 
host of modern Jauguages which are daily supplying it with 
new^ ifl(*as. 

It will b(' a,t once objcicted that the comparison betAveen 
the case of Greek and that of Sanskrit is defective. Foi* 
th(^ natives of India speak not Sanskrit, but Bengali, Hindi, 
Hindustani, ivlahratti, and a variety of othei* dialects. The 
ai^swer is simple. The modern Greeks do not speak, tln^ 
Gn'.eks under Augustus did not speak, the same language as 
did Pericles ; they speak a language which has been by a 
gradual development derived from the classic Greek. Just 
, so with the Hindus. Hindi, Mahratti, Bengali arc not San- 
skrit, but they are derived from it. Anyone who knows 
Sanskrit finds very little difficulty in jp;quiiang the chief 
modern dialects. The writer is informed that modern 
Bengali is even moi*e nearly akin to Sanskrit than is modern 
Greek to ancient Greek; and a. Sanskrit* scholar who pos- 
sesses a Hindi New Testament will have little difficulty 
in recognizing most of the words. More than this, the 
modern languages, at any rater as used in literature and in 
the newspa]Aers, arc every day becoming more and more 
assimilated to the Sanskrit, as the morlern is to the ancient 
Greek. , ^ 

It seems, then, d priori unlikelj" that E,nglish ^will ever 
become even the general literary language of India. The 
argunnuit is strengthmied when we take the facts into con- 
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sidcration. Within the last 50 years a considerable native 
literature has been produced There are people who re- 
.present thi^s literature as consigning chiefly of text-books 
written by Englishmen. This assertion needs investigation. 
If we ask our friends who have been in Indiaijvhether there 
is any lack of original production amcyig the natives, they 
pi’omptly an’^swer that there is, if anything, an over-produc- 
tion, and that the proclivity of the Hindu to literature 
results in the publication. of many hasty and fedble writings 
by persons not naturally fitted for literature;*. At the same 
time they ^re "constrained to admit that ihanj meritorious 
^ssays are* annually issued, the newspapers ^re often well- 
written, and there is iia general no W£\iit of talent displayed. 
Secondly, if we (question the statistics, we .^hall find these 
again opposed to the views of those who sneer at mo(?ei*n 
native ’literature. ‘In the year 1877 — to select the most 
convenient — 4890 books were issued from the presses orf 
India. Of these 544 were written in English, .719 in clas- 
sical languages, and 3064 in the different vernaculars., "4''he 
4890 publications were divided into 1138 oducational, and 
3752 non -educational works; and again into 2451 original, 
2003 republications, and 436 translations. Now obviously 
nearly all the ‘classical’ works fall- under the head of repub- 
lications. It follows therefore that at least 2451 loss 544, 
or over 1,900, of the works iss^ied A\*erc in the vci'naculai 
and original. These' woi'ks treated of the most diverse sidi- 
jects ; thd largest proportion were religious, then came 
■ ‘ miscellaneous,’ next poetry, language, science, law, fiction, 
the drama, history, and biography, in order as thc-y arc here 
set down. From these figures given it is evhlcnt that, 
leaving out of consideration the immense mass of 'poetry 
which lives in the mouf;hs of the people, a consiilerable 
original literature is being produced in the natiX'e dialects. 
Sir W. Hunter* expresses a high opinion at^ to its merits, 
and testifies in particul£?r to .the successful revival of the 
Hindu driAna. tiis testimony scarcely needs support from 

' IHst. of India, p. 129 and c! xin* also. EnuUind's IFork iv India, 
pp. 44 sqq. 
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statistics, to show the groundlessness of the assertion we are 
combating. 

If it thus appears thao there is but little likelihood ol* 
English supplanting the native languages as the literary 
dialect, still l«s likelihood is there of its becoming the speech 
of every-day life. There yxists some misunderstanding among 
Englishmen on the subjetit of Indian dialects. It seems to 
be thought that there are no languages spoken over a con- 
siderable area, every small village having its peculia’" dialect, 
and that Engksh^^ is in fact the only language universally 
understood and widely extended. The very opposite is the 
case. There several languages spoken in India, it 
true ; but India contains 250 niillions^^of people. The Hin- 
dustani is understood all over Northern India, i.e. by about 
100 millions. It differs from high Hindi only in the pos- 
session of a great number of Arabic and Persian words. The 
Hindi itself' is spoken by about 70 millions, Beiigali by 
30 millions, rMahratti by 15 millions, Guzarati by 7 millions, 
Pa^yabi by 12 millions ; while there are, in the north, dialects 
of lesser range, juch as Kilsmiri, Sindhi, and Oriya, belonging 
to Cashmir, Sindhi, and Orissa, which are spoken by about 
2, 2, and 5 millions respectively. In the south besides Mah- 
ratti thei'c is the Dravidian group, of which the. chief are 
Tamil and Telugii, botK literary languages, spoken by 15 
and 10 millions respectively, and Canarese spoken by about 
9 millions. Beside these there are a few aboriginal tribes, 
numbering about 0^ millions of people, speaking dialects of 
different origin, l^hus the chief languages are of consider- 
able ]*ange. It is true that, like other tongues, they possess 
dialects, and the Bengali of the remotest country districts 
is not easily intelligible in Calcutta. But these differences 
are everywhere found, and the ordinary Englishman does 
not readily understand the speech of Devonshire fishermen 
or Cumberland farmers. 

It seems therefore on the mere ground of numbers un- 
likely that English will ever generally supplant the every-dhy 

H ia true that Hindi is diyided into two branches (East and West 
Hindi) which differ considerably from' each other. 
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I^peech of the millions who often live and die without even 
catching a distant glimpse of an Englishman. But there 
fire other 'circumstances which ailigment the improbability. 

The natural*objects which surround the native of India, tfie 
trees, the animals tame and wild, the impleimints, the cha- 
racter of the seasons,* the social order* the associat\f)ns of 
literature and religion, are entirclj^ different from what we 
know irw England, and many of them have even no name 
in Englisih, as every reader of Sanskrit books m\ist discover. 

On every ground it seemsj scarcely possible, that English 
should ever Jbe anything more in India thanVas, for instance, 
^reek in** ancient Rome; and if we ask ho\y many Greek 
words have passed through Latin into, the modern languagc3s, 
we shall find the number remarkably small. * 

We have been induced to discuss the general question The 
at some length oWing /o its importance in ’regard to 
future, ,to the many misconceptions which prevail, and tb 
the fact that the great authority of Mr TJiornton,is in !<tipport 
of the view which seems to us so untrue'. But the question 
is also one of administration. How far is .'English to be 
encouraged in the schools, colleges, and universities ? In 
1882 it was compulsory in half the middle and all the high 
schools, in the colleges, and in the university examinations, 
except those of the Pan jab University. We saw that the 
Commission of 1882 proposed ah optional course in high 
schools, to correspond to the ‘m'odern side’ in our English 
schools. Its chief characteristic was the substitution of some 
branch of natural science or other subject in the place of 
English. This wish to restrict the ’study of English was no in- 
novation. From the despatch of 1 8.54 onwards authoiity had 
always discouraged the too exclusive study of English. But 
the desire of the people tq know the ‘ language of good ap- 
pointments ’ had always been too strong to be checked They 
would have English or they would have nothing at all. We 
have no information regalding .the success that has befallen 
thfc latest Effort of the aut'hoiities. The most opposite views 

' It should be said that this view of* Mr Thornton’s was propounded as 
far back as 1875, and has jierhaps been by this time discarded. 

2 
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have been held as to the proper policy to be pursued. Mr. 
Thornton in ISTl^ would have the Department give full swing 
to the tendency of the natives and have English taught in* 
all schools. Mr Pincott^ in 1884 is anxious that we should 
abolish the Department, and restore the native schools and 
the study of oriental languages and literature. The Coinmis- 
sion of 1882 proposed that — to prevent the native boards 
from giving too great attention to the study of English and 
to higli schools — the proportion of expenditure devoted to 
priiiiary education* should be d^sterniined by the provincial 
Governments, a course which has been very generally fol- 
lowed. 

If we desire to arri?^e at clear views on the question, we 
must pay regard to the following considerations. Firstly, 
linguistic science has not determined — and no one has a 
right to proceed on mere “conjecture — in what cases a lan- 
guage is impaired as an instrument by the admix;ture of 
foreign worde. Thus those who declaim against the impart- 
ing*, of Ei^glish words into Indian dialects oh mere indetei - 
minate a^sthetifi' grounds have no case to go upon. Secondly, 
there is no reason whatsoever for apprehending any sort of 
harmful results from the borrowing of English scientific or 
othej* terms. We may. safely rely on the people themselves 
to boi*row the words they need in the most suitable mannei* 
and fi'om the most con venient sources, and we have as little 
reason as we have power fo interfere with the natural de- 
velopment of the languages. It is from this poi/it of view 
that we criticise Dr Ballaiityne’s proposal to provide a com- 
plet(i scientific nomenclature from the resources of the 
Sankhya philosophy. If Dr Ballantyne was merely pointing 
out to persons in search of useful and necessary terms a 
source which had been ovcrlooked,^thc plaiv deserves nothing 
but gracitude. But if he wished to say that it was right to 
borrow from^that and similar sources, and wrong to borrow 
from others, the assertion is ill the albsence of evidence denied. 
What wmdd English scientists say if they were tohl that tliey 

^ Cornhill Magazine lor 1871, p. 289. 

“ National Revien\ vol. ii. pp, 870 sq. 
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were by no means to borrow convenient words from French 
or German, but must in -all cases have recourse ;to the 
3?e3burces of Latin logic ? We repeat that in these matters 
no general prmciple can be set up, but use and convenience 
are the sole test of right. And if we ask t^e opinions of 
practical men as to the most desirable policy in the case 
before us, we recur 'at once to a ?iCcoinmendation made by 
a special text-book committee appointed in 1873, which 
reported , thus : — 

‘The question of torminolog»y was discussed^ fV*, length, and the 
opinion at whicli the majority of the Committed arrived was thnt 
trail slitcrniit)ns of Eiyopean scientific ternfs should he employed in 
all cases whore precise vei'iiacular equivalents arc not already in current 
usc.^ 

Th(' rule seems to us undetSrable, simply because it is 
a rule, but it serves to show the general tendency. It should 
be comjpared with the remarks of the Rev. K, M. Banarjt 
in his preiacc to the Encyclopaedia Bengaloisis, Oi the 
whole it seems likely that while the ordinary words of every- 
day life and of literature will not be borrowe;! from Eugfish, 
a considerable number of purely scientific terms will pass 
over. It is perhnps d priori preferable to have terms signi- 
ficant in the native language ; but the fiacts must override 
the supposition. No one in England complains of the words 
‘ gas,’ ‘ potato,’ ' coolie,’ of* ‘ tea.’ 

We conclude, ‘then, that in regard to language as in 
regard to* religion, the principle should be one of ontii’c 
neutrality. The Department must follow and not direct the 
developement of the language, -It is unlikely that English 
will ever encroach so far, it is certain that it will not soon 
encroach so far, as to render its employment advigable in 
primary schools, where it is esfeeiitial that the children should 
devote their short period of. education to thinga and not to 
names. For a high education the p;bility to read English 
books with ease will loiig Be^ a sine qua non' Hence the 
kniguage toay s^ill remafii ftompulsgry in all high examina- 
tions. For a commercial or professional education English 
may not be so necessary ^ and for those who choose this 
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education the ‘modern side’ has been provided. The pro- 
portion; between the numbers who adhere to the literary, 

. and those who adhere to ‘lihe* commercial side is a matoeii, 
oter which the Department may well* exercise some coatrol. 
The proportion of funds to be devoted to primary education 
has been in most cases determined.^ It has of course to 
depend on the stratification of the population. Should not 
a similar rule determine the amount of encouragement to 
be given to high and middle edimation f It is not necessary 
to sLipulate for hald and fast .lines of demarcation. But 
it is evident that as long as the State maintains any 
considerable system of secondary schoijls, it will largely^ 
determine the relative numbers whq receive a high, or 
a middle, education. And as the funds come from all 
clasi..es of* the population it "is obvious that ‘the education 
of all classes should be proyided for to some extent propor- 
tionately. 

SunuiKin/, The Slim, of what wc have to say is this. It is unlikely 
that English will ever become the general language either 
of literature or, of eveiy-day life in India. Fpr primary 
education it is unnecessary at pi’esent, and for high educa- 
tion iiocessary. The amount of English desirable in middle 
schools is a local (juestion. But it is necessary that- at any 
rate soine fair relation be established between the amount 
of funds devoted to the three branches. This proportion 
is liable to change : possibly in a few years there will be 
a considerable extension of the middle classes in India. 
The proportion, therefore, of funds devoted to the various 
kinds of education ought to be fixed for short periods, and to 
be open to revision. Probably a literary education has up 
to the present been too much fostered at the expense of a 
, practical one. This is a matter for further consideration. 
The esswntid thing is that the. Department, as loi^g-as it 
manages the schools, shquld not ignor&.ntly interfere, or divert 
the education of the Hindus^ into-.nnnatural and specified 
channels. It should keqp iu touch' with the devi lopemcLt 
actually proceeding, and only interpose with authoritative 
directions where social, political, and educational science 
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give d clear verdict as to what is right and what is wrong. 
Perhaps the system of grants-in-aid will supply the. best 
; solution of this as of other questions. 

What has been said so far, concerning religion and jjhe 
English language, from the nature of the case refers chiefly 
to the higher cducfj-tion and to the upper classes of the 
educated popjulation. Primary cijticcation is nearly the same 
the world over, and it is in connection with the secondary 
training and the classes ^ho receive it that difficulties 
oftenest arise. It is among these diisses that found 
those who*ai^ destined to guide the futur«^ of the people, 
afid heju*;(? it .is on this ground thr>fc questions of principle 
' are oftciiest discussed. Nevertheless, primary education is 
of infinitely greater* moment, and* in Ind^a its im]) 0 ]*tancc 
is even higher than elsewhere.* India is. remarkable for the 
numui’ical insignificance of the middle and up[>er classes. 
The dumb masses, proportionally more numerous, are more 
ignorant than in other civilised countries. Carivg only 
foi* their caste and local interests, tlicy sehTom r/iise their 
voice in questions feverishly debated in the ranks above, 
and even under the greatest extremities of oppression they 
commonly make no stir. Thus they are not seldom forgotten 
amid the clamours of the small but noisy classes with whom 
the English chiefly conic in contact, who arc but, as it were, 
the*foam on the surface of the ocean. Millions 6f Hindus 
live and die without seeing an English face. To them the 
sole representatives of intellect and culture are the Brahnuuis, 
and to this day these wield in the interior an unlimited and 
terrible authority. ’ On the day on which I* write in count- 
less villages in India the Hindu women have sought as an 
honour the permission to drink the water in which a Brahman 
has washed his feet. It is^ then, a fatal erroj* to *Iose -sight 
either of the influence df Brahmanism, which is said to niake 
more converts every ^ear than# do all the other religions in 
India, and which is in^theiiiiain hostile* to and contemptuous 
,of foreign kmw ledge, *or, of the ignorant millions who are 
its willing slaves. The shock of English influence has fallen 
as yet chiefly on the middle' classes, who are becoming 
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against their will more and more affected by it. It is they 
who fill the Government schools and colleges. For them 
the native newspapers are \ written. The masses still le^d ’ 
the, same, simple, monotonous, and idyllic life which the 
Gi’eek invaders beheld with such amazement. 

What has English education done for this portion of the 
people? It is to be Mi fed, very little. Accepting the 
ordinary calculation, the 2^ millions of boys in primary 
schools will c()|Tespond to a popul^ition of 33 J millions out of 
a total of 250 millioUrS. Do we need to be told that, when 
only 3^ out of millions of children are receiving any 

instruction at all, these* belong to only a very small exteiit 
to the lower classes ? Until 1882 what are known as the * 
‘ low castes ’ we^je practically excluded from Government 
schoojs; and the Gommission, in recommending that the 
regulation dealing with the question which was proposed 
ilk the despatch of 1854 should be; reaffirmed as a principle, 
was obliged to advise caution in its application, and even 
to suggest the provision of special schools. The ‘ low castes ' 
it is li’uc* number only about 18 millions ; but it is evident 
that the main bpdy of the mixed castes is receiving no 
benefit from the State. It is obvious that with the present 
funds to be devoted to education there is little hope of, 
at any rate, soon making any considerable advance. Of 
any immediate increase in the funds there seems no prospect, 
English and Hindu agreeing that further taxation is not 
at present possible. The day when compulsory education 
may be feasible is evidently very far distant. The only 
way in which at present any great extension is possible 
is by. aided and unaided schools taking the place of those 
maintained by the department. But we are told that 
primary schools have no tendency to increase,, spontaneously 
in this mannei;. It is only by increasing the general taxable 
wealth of the country — a topic to which we shall have to 
recur — that general education can ever be effected. 

For the present it is of the greatest iinportarice thatf) 
elementary education should not suffer by neglect. It needs 
special attention, if only froih the fact that it has many 
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enemies. To pass by the tendency of local bodies to en- 
courage superior in^ preference to inferior schools, we find 
1 file principle still openly* proclj^imed and defended that it 
is the business of the ’English to create a highly educa4ied 
class, who will then transmit their culture to lower strata 
in society. Primary i, education is or was already provided 
for*by the natives themselves. It,fs useless for Government 
to waste its funds on doing expensively what the natives 
themsely cs can do as' well and much more cheaply. 

These arc the views generally held, by a party, which 
includes many educated Hindus, and ahaoug Englishmen, 
beside Mf* Thornton, Sir Roper LethbVidge’, and many others. 
Mr F. Piucott in tl\c article above cited would go further. 
He would endow the village schools with pieces of land, 
and leave them entirely to 1 ocaP management, with insp(iction 
by thci masters of middle school^s. In highe*r schools, while 
tolerating English, he is prepared to bring back Arabic iVtd 
P(irsiaii and Sanskrit and the whole parapheimalia of orien- 
talism. The machinery of the dcpartincnt h(! woulcf entirely 
abolish. * 

We have, wc imagine, said enough in Chapter iv. to 
prove that the system of primary education now existing 
is immensely more extensive and considerably better managed 
than was the native system. When wc compare the account 
given in Chapter I. with the list of subjects taught in the 
modern elementary schools it is ecjually evident that •the 
curriculum is now much more comprehensive. It may be 
true that the • teacher is often an unreliable person. So 
we arc* told. How mu^h more unreliable must he have been, 
when he was subject to no inconvenient inspection, and 
generally held his office for life among people incapable of 
criticising him i It is impossible to show that, so far as 
the conveying of knowledge is concerned, the nv)dcvn schools 
are not immense impwDvements 6n t];ieir predecessors. Need 
wc quote the evidence ^VeA before the Commission of 1882^ 
'jhat in ^adraS the* Stiftc 'primary schools had by the foi ce 

1 Vide Iligi Schools m India.^ 

2 Jleport, § 121, p. 67. 
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of competition almost raised the unaided indigenous ^schools 
to their own level ? * ’ 

In the ' filtering-down ’ t-h^ory no tiTist can be put. 
larger features of the character of nations do not change. 
The intensely sacerdotal spirit of the chief Indian caste, 
the one which benefits most largely by English education, 
is not dead. The Ailes <Jf caste arc as dgid .as ever. The 
excliisivexiess,. which has reigned for three thousand years, 
is as rampai)t as before. Of anything like public feeling 
and mutual confidence and help there is no hope for many 
a year.- It is liH \jonceivable that knowledge^* should uixder 
th(\sc circumstances filter down. There is no evidepee that 
it has filtered down. As we said above, elementary education^ 
has no tendency ,liO advance spontaneously, and it has to be 
carefully })i’otecte(l even front the bodies who administer it. 
In the woik above alluded to Sir Roper Lethbridge supplies 
the best refutation of his own views. The necessity of first 
creatiiig an educated class, he says, is recognized by the 
native public ^)pinion. Every statesman who has been 
suspt^xted of intending to divert any sums from high to 
elemoiitaiy tciiching has evoked a storm of unpo])ularity. 
The case of Sir George Campbell is quoted, whose sejwices 
to primary education in Bengal we have commemorated. 
Are these facts in favour of the ' filtering-down ’ theory, 
rejected "in 1854 and rejected in 1\382 ?. The newspapers, 
it is well known, are in the hands of the class which fills 
the high schools and colleges. ’ Docs their vituperation 
of Sir George Campbell testify to a strong desire to benefit 
the poorer classes, or to benefit anyone bflt thcmselveii ? 

Lastly, the necessity of having a ‘highly cdu-cated' class 
is altogether denied, if we arc to take the phrase, in the 
accepted sense. There is an cy:lucation which shai-pens the 
ci’itical, but destroys the inventive faculty, an education 
which pi'oduces politicians, »newspapei,’ writer^ and men of 
general capacity and culture. Whije largely literary, it is 
not wholly so, but often cmbracos the general priuciplcs of 
many sciences. It is the chief means of producing a refined 
and cultured society. 
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In a backward society such an education is an anomaly, 
is unnatural, and out of place? This is the case in India. 
The education given in the schools and colleges there is* 
of the kind we have indicated. We suspect, and this adds 
force to our argument, that it is often second-rate in its 
kind. Of the population of India nearly seven-tenths directly, 
and ninc-teMths altogether, are,* supported by agriculture. 
A great manufacturing and trading class is not yet create?!. ' 
ComTnjssions in the Arn\y are not open the natives. 
Besfeie a few wiiters, the^ B^ncb, the *Bar^ and the Govern- 
ment service ^nay be said to represent thfw whole of the small 
middle* felass. The highest class in point of wealth, the 
native princes amji landlords, is largely * ill iteraie. The 

Brahmans possess alf degrdes of wealth : the most important 
of them arc the representatives of the orthodox party, which 
is ojlposed to English* culture.,^ Under thcJJo ciilsumstanees 
what room is there foi- a cultured and leisured society Jiuch 
as the curj^ent education is calculated to produce > ThfU*o 
is none. Such a society is an expensive luxury which only 
highly-developed nations can afford to maintain. How* then, 
can a poor country like India support such a society in 
addition to the existing aristocracies of‘ wealth and religion ? 
The eighty thousand students in high schools and colleges 
are moi-e than ai-e at pi*esent needed. The piolessions suit- 
able for educated men "are noU)riou^y glutted, and a laige and * 
discontented sufplus is left, whose disap])ointmcnt vents 
itself iM ])erpetually carping at the Government, vilifying 
the officials, blackmailing, and spreading sedition. Beaten 
out of the professioijs by th« competition of better men, 
and often suspec*led by the orthodox or even excommunicated 
from caste, these men have no trades or other occupations 
to which they can turn, even were it not too late. .They 
are lucky if they have not entirely unfitted theipseh es’ for, 
and can obtain, some wretchedly paid clerkship under mer- 
chants and tradesmen.* 

Me%nwhil^ technical education is still ‘ under considera- 
tion.' The medical profession is not popular, and civil 
engineering is shunned by the educated Hindu, who scorns 
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anything practical or involving bodily labour. The Wealth* 
of the country in coal, in iroM and other metals, lies almost 
• entirely neglected. The people are still clothed in cottons 
from Manchester. The plough which the rayat uses is 
the same that he used three thousand years ago. The 
country has been denuded of forests ; ai),d that which should 
bo used to enrich the laif\l is burned for fueL Sanitation 
jtiid emigration are ecpially unpopular. The works of art, 
which at European exhibitions , have been applauded as 
marvels of taste andi^ delicate skill, are produced with ’the 
rudest instrumeiit§t*‘and the gi*eatcst expenditure' of labour 
and time. The patterns of which they are copiS?j ^are of 
venerable anticjuity. Originality in design and execution 
has been dead ijL)r many centufies, a‘nd the rule of the 
Euglijrh can only testify to ‘U general decay of the native 
arts.’ 'Every cofamercial or manufactioring ^enterprise which 
h;tt 4 sprung up during the last century, including even the 
cultivation of tea, has been introduced and managed by 
Englishmen. 

Uiider these circumstances, need it be . said that what 
is most desiderated, is new knowledge, applidd to wvvy 
kind of production ? Need wo instance the great advance 
recently made in English skilled work, owing to the extension 
of piactically applied science, and of a knowledge of the 
principles of art? The,spreiid of technical education and 
practical science is a matter scarcely second in • importance 
to the sp]-ead of jirimary education itself. It is from this 
source chiefly that we must look for the vast increase iji 
material wealth for- which the countn^ sujjplies such great 
natural advantages. Such an increase. is nof only desirable: 
it is imperative. Of the previous checks on population 
ill India, wars and famines, the former he,ve ceased to 
operate, apd the latter have been provided against by the 
most v:arefal precautions. , Th4! mass of th!e people is growing 
at a rat(‘ which will double it iif thn course of a century, 
and already farms which previously* inaintafAed orly one, 
family have to provide for two or thine. The increase in 
the extent of land under cultivation which has been going 
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OH for the last century cannot proceed indefinitely. The 
only method left of providing for the grcjwing population 
i^ to improve thS existing mathods of production, to in- 
troduce new methods by which the land may bo indiK*cd 
to yield more, and to create a surplus wealth which will 
enable India to purchase from other countries. To this end 
a great extension' of practical ttcientific, and of technicat 
education is not only one means, it is far thc> g]*eatest moans. 
By incHlel farms and manuSictories, by suggesting the intro- 
duction of new ‘staples pf productiofly th,o . Public Works 
Department can do something. But it f)nly by creating 
an intcM’est in ^hc practical applications of science, by making 
it understood that a high education^ is not merely a liter.ivy 
and quasi-scientific or mathematical traiiiAig, but embract'S 
every kind of knowledge which is considerable in (ixtont-, 
well-ordered, am? deafly grasped. * 

\ye are led, then, to this conclusion. It is not high \ 
education that India needs ; it is practical 5 jci(‘ntifi(? educa- 
tion. It is not by a highly educated society that’ modern 
knowledge is to be introduced. The attynpt would res\!lt 
— as it has already resulted — in fostering an unpopular 
party, which, though it has its merits and numbers not a 
few able and upright men, has up to the present been 
characterized by want of originality, and to soino extent 
by a proclivity to imitate the Engli^jh, aiKpabuse them. Lc‘t 
knowledge be introduced in such a way as to give a jiractical 
test of^its value by improving arts and manufactures, and 
increasing men^s actual power over nature for the production 
of wealth. We are ^ixr from Tieglccting the desirability of 
general cultimi. But this has .a spontaneous tendency to 
grow up where it is needed. On no ground does it appear 
to be the greaJi desidcratmil for India at this nioment. It is 
to the spread of practical knowledge, the influence of which 
can be impaii*ed* b^ no sophMries, religious or otherwises, 
that we have chiefly ito look not only for the advanc;e3 in 
material prosperity Whic^h is so greatly needed, but also 
for the breaking down of^ prejudice and the encouragement 
of fellow-feeliiig between men. Under these circumstances. 
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too much stress cannot be laid on the desirability of tech- 
nical education , now so long promised, and of a great 
extension in high schools and colleges of the study of tlie 
phyisical sciences. It is not to be expected that the Govern- 
ment can often create new industries by itself, but by 
turning a stream of science on the existing arts, and by 
causing it to be understocd that a knowledge of material 
iiaturc is as worthy an object as is a wide acquaintance 
with metaphysics or the capacity to write floweiy English, 
it may not only, pro'duce immediate results, but lay the 
foundations for future prosperity. 

Female From primary and High education we naturally' tuni to 

tion, ' education of women. It requires but little discussion, 

yet it is the gre?:test crux of all.'’ The reason is this. By 
• Hindis who have received ah European training it is ad- 
mitted to *be a ^necessity; and even a'mong the' orthodox it 
ha'l? found able champions\ The matter is no longer for 
argumcfit, but for performance. The orthodox party seems 
to have been silenced, but its prejudices have not abated 
in force. It is qily by time and persistence that the de- 
sired result can be effected. The natives have scarcely yet 
reconciled themselves to the prohibition of female infan- 
ticide : to ask them to educate the girls, whose unwilling 
parents they are, seems to them an outrage. But the 
gi*efitest difficulties are rthe seclusion of women, the de- 
gradation of the Hindu widow, and child' mari’iagc. That 
the Government can do much towards removing 'any of 
these does not seem probable. Its past efforts in fixvour of 
the widows have been ineffectual. It is to the advocacy 
of educated natives*^ that w,c must chiefly look for advance. 
^!'he difficulty of providing teachers and inspectresses will 
ere long disappear, as a larger piK:>portion of the gtrls are 
found in higb Rnd middle schools. But when only about 
one in one hundred and sevenieen of thD girls of the school 
age is under instruction, it is obvions how much remains 
to be done. 

^ e.g, the celebrated Pandit VidyaSM.garf . 

“ Among whom the Parsis and the Brahthos are the most energetic. 
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The education of the Muhammadans can now scarcely Muham- 
be said to need^ special encouragement. Jtn 1881-2 the 
scAolars qf this rel%ion were ii» number less than a fourth 
of the Hindus. In 18^?7-8 they number over a third, tmd 
the proportion of Muhammadan scholars is greater than 
the proportion of M^uhammadan population. How far the 
sentiments of^Musaflmans towards^their rulers have changed \ 
is perhaps uncertain. Sir Syad Ahmad Khaii, who was on? 
of the chief promoters of the education uioveracnt among his 
corcfigionists, has alwaye^ been very^ .favourably inclined 
towards the English and towards English education. Jlis 
^gi’oat SKiWices have long been recognized by the Govern- 
ment ; but the effect on the general body o^ Muhammadans 
is undetermined. 

Nor, again, in the case of^hy other kind of class# edu- otir r 
cation does any tliaputed (|uestion of priucfjile sfieiu ’to 
any Ipnger involved. That it is desirable on every groiuid tion. 
that low-castes and outcasts should be treated exactly as 
are those above them is generally admitted. In practice^, 
hf)wever, the matter still recpiires rather delicate hanclling. 

The education of the aboriginal tribes needs still. less dis- 
cussion. In this as in female education the Missionaries 
seen! more successful than any other agency. 

The upper classes, on whom much depends, still reciuirii 
considerable attention.* It is exti^^nely desirable that the 
.natural leaders *(9f the people, whether they be spiri-tual 
authorilhes as the Brahmans, or dependent on wealth and 
position for their importance, should not reuiain apart froir. 
the general drift of education. As a body the orthodox 
Brahmans are well-affected towards the Englisli, whose 
treatment of them contrasts vividly with the qpjiression 
which they suffered under •their previous rulers; and now* 
that the Panjab University has been created, csppcially’ for 
oriental studies, and that Saliskijit is once more held in 
honour in the land of* th*e Veda, .it seems that they have 
•as a bfdy liftle to complain of. Their undoubted intel- 

^ For information on this punt gir W. W. Hunter’s Indian Mtisalmaiia 
shonld be consulted. 
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lectual superiority, -and the unlimited authority which they 
wield over two hundred millions of Hindus, make their 
loyalty a matter of peculiar moment. The nobles and rfoh 
classes are of considerable, if less, importance. But, as 
special schools have been provided for them, where every 
precaution is taken against the intrusion of their infciiors, 
this class in the absence any opposing cause cannot long 
'remain apart. It is obvious how much the conferring of 
honorary disthictions, employment in iniportant postfi under 
Government, and ather political measures, can contri-Oute 
to produce this extremely desirable result. In no stage 
of society is it anything but dangerous that theme who 
possess leisure, high spirit, and herQditary capacity for 
ruling, should r^tunain discontented, disaffected, and unem- 
ployed*. 

So fai^ we have been speaking of the subjects and the 
distrihution of instruction. The machinery of the Depart- 
ment is of extreme importance. We have indicated the 
great value that attaches to the Local Boards. To interest 
the natives themselves in the subject of education, to focili- 
tate the. ascertainment of their desires and grievances, to 
ensure accurate information and careful supervision, and — 
what is perhaps as. important as anything — to provide foi’ 
the political education of leading men, these are the great 
desiderata which the Local Boards can supply. It is true 
that their action has at present to be carefully watched, 
and that they are often too subservient to the ‘English 
Chairman; but these defects may be’ only temporary. We 
cannot but think that ’the Boards arc .one of the permanent 
portions of the educational machinery. 

The i:clations of the Department to aided schools have 
been the subject of much discussion. In the face of the 
growth of state-conducted education in Europe the settled- 
policy of advocating grants-in-aid may S3em retrograde. But 
India is not Europe. There the' extension of education is 
what is now chiefly needed. The greater che^ipness ,of aided’ 
and unaided schools is a very ^eat argument in their favour. 
To this must be added the difficulties which attend the 
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qucstiv^ii of religious and moral instruction, and those Avhich 
concern the question of English teaching, most of whicli aie 
ige^isfixctorily settled by the syst^em of grants-in-aid. Now 
that the BVahmos and the followers of Caitaiiya are reported 
to be beginning to apply themselves to c'ducation^ the im- 
portance of such a solution is increased. It is true that the 
use of the Biye even in departmeTjtal schools could safely be 
left to the Boards. But the religious (piestion nutans more 
than the introductioi>and use of the Bible, and ii> any (^ase 
chiefly (‘oncerns secondary education, A^hich even on other 
grounds should be left to the system of 5id“. 

*The ^gif)Avth of private, i.e. unaided and uninspected, 

Schools is also to be Avel coined as a sign of the I’esurreci ion oi' 
individual entcryirise. • The •individual, the *last product of 
civilization, needs especial encoTiragement, in a land Avhere 
one mill! has diflfer<^(l fro*n 'another rather froiA bcdiibgafg to 
a difierent stratum than by reason of individual, as distin- 
guished from class, traits. Nearly half a million cdrildren 
are now in private schools. 

Among points of minor importance the separation of the 
teaching from the inspecting staff, and the larger cm])loy- 
inent of native teachers, are so obviously steps in the right 
direction that they need not detain us here. 

The future of British Education in India, conditioned as Prospects 
it must be by various inffuences, may Jbe variously construed. 

It is obvious hoAv* greatly the whole future of the empire 
would be affected, should some part of it be found coloniz- 
able by the English race, or on the other hand should the 
British power sustain a ^erious reverse. Nor must we over- 
look the possibility of a l eaction against European knowledge, 
or of a religious revival. So far as can be judged, however, 
none of these events are at all jirobable. Education must 
for many a year be dii-ecte*! by an English Govei;niru;nt, u,nd 
on the same lines as at^ present. »Of^the higher instruction 

^ Vide Dissent by K. T. 'Mang, Esq. to .Report of Education Cona- 
mission, Appendix, p.*G17. v* t 

- The pro{»er method of assigning aid is not worth discussing in England. 

We saw in Chap. v. that the Conin!issii»n recommended the restriction of 
the system of payment-by- results to primary education. 

. T. ’ ‘ • 10 
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the English language must long remain the chief medium, 
as well as one of the most important subjects. But we must 
repeat once more how desj.rable it is that physical science, 
the truths of which can be everywhere tested, should receive 
a larger sliarc of attention than hitherto. In a country 
wlu'ix* twenty thousand men and women die yearly from the 
bite of the cobra alone, nSedicine, at any rate, would seem to 
be worth studying. Again, the attention of educated Hindus 
miglit w(^ll turned to a gi-eater extent on India itself. In 
what, ixgiou do miiii*ils and plants afford a more intoi csting 
stud}^ ? Where if" there more scope for geology and ineteor- 
ology ? In what part* of the world is the acticvi:. pf water 
of greater theoretical and practical moment? Nowh(U‘e (f, 
ethnological and linguistic problems attain to a higher degi-t^e 
of C 4 )mi)lexity and importance. Nowdiere does a larger mass 
of m?iterfal lie teady to the hand of the student of archaeology, 
t^nstoTu, law and usage, or, finally, of the science of religion. 
In shart, b(itl^the land and the people offer a vast field for 
res<.‘-arcli ol‘ every kiiid, which should be hiast of all neglected 
by those w^ho have the right to lay claim to both as in a 
S])ecial sense their own. 

But we cannot expect to hear of any great improvenK‘nts 
or scii'ntific discoveries until research is more largely endowed, 
and until the rich have been attracted to the new learning. 
At present scarcely anyone studies ^except with a view to a 
profiissi(jn, and almost the only ix^al students are the l epre- 
sentativos of a dead society and religion. If thq, educated 
Brahmans could, without losing their present position, be 
attracted to the movement, their superior gifts might give 
a great impulse to the civilization of India. Now arc they 
eiitirel}^ obdurate. Even from their short intercourse with the 
(1 reeks they learnt something which they have gratefully 
lecorded. ^any of the best stuuents are Brahmans, and 
now liiat an English educalcon confer^'j such great advantages, 
theie is hope that interest^ will induce the learned class to 
anticipate the decay of their fvuthority. 

^ I i\m informed that a pandit who knows English can easily earn 100 Rs. 
a month, while, if ignorant of English, Irj cannot often expect more than 10. 
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Fo]^ the lower classes English education has something of 
the character of an emancipation. The uneducated Hindu 
da^enslaved in three ways. lie js the slave of custom and 
caste, of Hrahmanism, and of superstition. A great number 
of the rayats are in addition enslaved tc the money-lenders. 
From all of these it is, desirable that they should be set free. 
Here lies the ^reat •importance of #the extension of primary^ 
education. Among the subjectsinow taught in (elementary 
schools at least two are calculated to free the children from 
errors engrained in their parents, I mcein l^istoiy and geo- 
graphy. TV) learn that the world was m^t made for the 
BrahmapicAl Indians, that the earth does not consist of 
bonccTitric rings with India fit the- centre, nor docs it rest 
on the back of a tortoise, ^ednnot iSut havii: the secondary 
result of shaking belief in many other childish fables. Where 
a littli^ elementary science is tayght, if it d(V nothing •elsc^, 
it may make ‘it plain that, whatever be thc^ power of thi^ 
Brahman, he cannot make water boil at any (j|-her teifipera- 
ture than that fit which it naturally boils, find that even fi 
million repetitions of Rama’s name will not create a good 
crop without manure, or keep fewer away from unsanitary 
homes. Arithmetic, if properly tfiught, may nwefil at whfit 
a fearful disadvantage money is borrowed when interest is at 
twelve per cent., and thus encourage prudence by adding to it 
the power of calculation.* But it is i;ot from mere teaching 
that the desired rcV.ults can be expected to flow. To attend 
a school, conducted by non-Brahmaiiical authorities, in which 
the high caste b(jy is treated exactly as the low caste boy, 
and where facts are tfiught independently of religious inter- 
pretation, must toiid to rub the edges off lUfiuy ancient 
prejudices. It is here that the great importfince^ of the 
provision of norjnal schools and trained teachers comes in : 
it is obvious how much good can be done by a siriglc tible 
and well-disposed teacjier, and how ^ much harm by one in- 
disposed. What is to bp e^c^ected /rom primary schools in 
upt that the chiMren sho«il(> pick up very much information 
— a few ]^ain facts will suffice — but that they should learn 
that there arc things whicb are everywhere and at all times 

10—2 
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iininovably tme, and should experience the futility ormany 
prejudices which their pai'cnts are not likely to be able to 
shake off, that it should be fis widely as possible known that/ 
in e the eyes of the Government, at any rate, there is no 
difference between Brahman, Sudra, and outcast, but indi- 
viduals of every class must rank by individual merits alone. 

We will now add a hf\B{ retrospect. / The flnglish found 
in India a widespread sy.^’tem of elementary and higher 
education, of which the former was mainly j3ractical, the 
latter ui<unly literary, philosophical, aiid religions. 1^6 first 
period of British A‘ffort, which ended in 1823^ wUs occupied 
with pc‘tty and isolated endeavours, in most of' a 

charitable nature and conducted by missionaries. During'*' 
till' next period,^ extending to t1i(5 year 1854, the Government 
beg{V»i stc'adily to devote attention to the cause of higher 
(}duc?itioh. This period is niorc interesting than cither that 
tvhicli preceded or that which followed, because'^ during it the 
most important (|ucstioiis of principle, the position of the 
English language and of elemeutaiy education, were dis- 
cussckI and settled. In 1854 the despatch of Sir Charleys 
Wood scit forth at length the lines on which operations have 
since bc*en conducted. Hence the period from 1854 may be 
(U‘.scj ibed as one of administration. The chief innovation was 
thc‘ introduction of local rates devoted in part to the su})port 
of (diiofly primary in.Ktruction. Ffom 1870 to 1881 the 
mistaken policy became general of en(ioura|jing departmental 
as opposed to aided, and higher as opposed to elementary, 
ciducation. Since the important Commission of 1882-3 
this policy has been discontinued. . In point of numbei'S 
aided schools now hold the first place : tho department comes 
next; tluai unaided but inspected; lastly, entirely private 
enler))rise. The indigenous schools have been either ab- 
sorbed or i-eplaced, and few any longer remain. The mission- 
ari(3S have acijuircd consklcrable cymtrol over secondary 
educate ‘u, but have not neglected primary. About 200,000 
childjcm are at })rescnt under their instructioii. In the future 
, elemeiilary schools should still be the chief care, but a j)roper 
proportion of institutions of a higher class ought to be main- 
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H,,vi».m.i« bai,« n„»lc to tto 
„»U». Mawmoat f..r rc»-ar,:h ■» a ^ 

The oduraliuu ot womoa aUW vtvsta'.i' V''^' . 
mul needs nnrcmittifig atWiiiion.^ llwligions uud iiioraMn- 
struction sh’iAild not be geucr.iUy attempted, but the LibK;, 
might, should the natives desire it, be with caution locally 
introdiK*(‘d. On the asubjeefc of the use* of the* Enghnlj lan- 
uo ^\og\i\atie posiUuw cau he ivcWjt,e<l •, the (\uestio!\ 
iimst he pei’initted to settle itselt ^in th*‘. natural way hy 
genera? convenience, which alone possesses the arhitriuin ac 
norina lo(piemlL Tht^ systgjn^of local control is one of great 
promise, but will for some l*ime need careful watching. 
Compulsory attendance jit school is a still distant goal.' For 
the present the best policy is to* foster private t'lfort, which 
sjireads the expenditure over a wide area, ^ and ])royidcs* a 
solution for some difficult ([ucstions. As rc'^ards the sums 
to be expended there is little prospect of considi'rabbi im- 
mediate increase. Idiis will have to a^vait the advance oi 
general prosperity, which depends on many causes, but can 
be greatly fosterc'd by the encoui-agement of practical and 
scientific training. On the whole, what has be(m done bears 
numerically but a sma^ projiortion to what remains t.o be 
effected. . • 

Dull as it may have seemed in the telling, the history of (Uwc.iu’- 
British Education in India is not uninteresting. The re- 
action of the west on the east, and the revival of ])e.<)pled 
everywhere visible, in Japan, in China, in India, is a pheno- 
menon as remarkable as any in history. In India, a country 
where a social order in theory not unlike the idc^il ilepublic 
of Plato has bcbn based for two thousand years on a doci}) 
philosophy in some respects simdar to his, the study of this 
i*evival cannot be without p,ttractimi fo]- educated men. A 
primitive society has sifddcidy aw(^e to find itself face -to 
tace with an enemy it is powerless to resist. The system of 
caste, excellent in many respects^ and of unrivalled tenacity, 

1 On this subje-it Ibrof. Monier W:iliams has some ren^arks in his 
Brahmanism and Hinduism ; vide Chap, xviii. and osp. p. 4G1. 
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is neither habile nor productive enough for the requirements 
of the modem world-wide competition, from which it would 
be idle to expect that India can stand aside. Qastc, it ^is " 
truly held, must cither pass away or suffer modification, and 
herewith the foundations of Hindu society must be recon- 
structed. The modcim \^[orld, where 'it does not absorb, 
.■mmut but corrupt and yptroy. Of its eifiissaries, the 
teacher and the missionary, ihe repeating rifle and the ruin- 
bottle, one or other is sure to' find an entrance. Jt was 
fortunate for Ipdig. that the missionary and tjie teacher 
arrived fii-st, though the rum-bottle has of late yeais ma<lc 
alarming progress. In the East British Educatiorl is an^ 
agent at once destructive and constructive. Its negative 
influence, which^ has been sqjmetimcs only too aj)parcnt, is 
active even wh(^re least perceived : its positive influence has 
latterly given many signs 'of its working. There for the 
present the matter rests. But, whatever may be the future 
of the English 'connection with India, it is at any rate certain 
that,' apart from improbabilities, ‘ by planting our language, 
our knowledge, and our opinions, in our Asiatic territories, 
we have put a gi'eat work beyond the I'each of contingencies.’ 
The ideas which have been introduced cannot be ineffective 
or forgotoen among a people so interested in intellectual 
(|uesti()ns as are the Hindus. They cannot but germinate, 
and finally change? the whole face of native society. To 
many the destruction of the old idyllic life, with its sa(;r(*(] 
and immemorial customs, even perhaps with its (enormities, 
may give cause foi' i*egret. The present is, if strong, yet also 
prosaic. The future must share mahy of its characteristics. 
But we may perhaps here apply the words of a great English 
poet : — 

Haply, the river of tihie - 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 

Fling their waverLng lights 

On a wicior, statelier stream 

Mny acquire, ' if not thc^ etiim 

Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 
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Vide p. 22. 

CoNCEi;NiN(! llie ff5V cliarjli^hlii intititulioiis, not of piiroly 
luissioiniiy origin, wliicli existed during tlie tii'st juiriod, scraps 
of scattenid inforinidion may Ije gatlierod froni .Mr Adiini’s 
First Report, jfroia the memoir by Mr Fislnn* in tin; appendix 
to tlie.Parliaraentiiry Report of 18;»2, and from tins Calmfla 
liedew of 1800, vol. i. pp. 57 — 93. Tli roe^ of wliijL*fj {iloiic 
deserve mention, may be here enumerated : — 

(1) The old Calcutta Charitable School, founded in 17l59 by 
subscriptions amounting to .£2,400, was temporarily bi’oken up l)y 
tlie sack of Calcutta by Surajah ])ow]ah in IToi}. Tliis was how- 
ever a l)l(jssing in disguise, shice its r(^sourc(^s were augmented ‘l)y 
restitution money received for pulling down tlu^ Eiiglisli Church 
by the Moors’ {i.e. Multoimadans). '\\)t from l7oG*to 17S7 
it was so l)adly m?ijiaged that it contrived to spend .£1,200 a 
year on the education of twenty children. In ]7(S7 it was 
reformed and placed under a board of managemejit. Tii(^ IJisliops 
of Calcutta have always interested .themselves in it. A pi'actical 
training for telegraphists, apothecari(5S, etc., is given. In USGf> 
tlie school contained 200 boys and 90 girls, 

(2) The institution of the Free-School Society^ fefunded in 
1789, was partly niaintaiiPKl by Government. 

(3) The Mlenevolent Institution’ at Calcutta,* was fouiid(^(l 
under the eiicouragemfent of, and I'uinaged by, tlie Baptist 
Missionaries of Herampur.* It provided (iducation for Christian 
cfiildren ^f both sexes and all nations, including a numlK^r of 
Portuguese Catholics. Vide Marshman’s Lives of Carey^ 
Marshimn^ and Ward, ii. jJp. 422 sqq 



AI’I'ftNUJX li. 

Vide p, 25. 


Tiik iusiitiittoiiK, wliiuli were placed inider ilte. control of tlK#" 
C/'oimiiitt<!(i of Public Tuste'uctioiii Avere iiuditioned al)o\’(! on p. 25. 
W 0 now add some fiov details., 

(\) Jlie Cldnmmh schools were originally fouiuhal.in the 
year 1814 by the energy of a fliissionary, the Re\^ Mr May. Their 
siiocciss quickly reached the ears of tin; llongal (Toverninent, and 
in 1815^t A\'as<ilet(!rniiucd to subsidize them. The contribution 
of 1^^700 Avas a year later incr(;ased to R800. At that time tlui 
schools had incrcii^sed from 10 with 950 scholars to 50 Avitli 2,000 
scholars. By 1829, owing to ofllcial discouragement, tluiy had 
decrciased to 14 Avith 1,200 scholars. They were conducted l)y 
their origiiial founder, and imparted an elementary (jducation. 
The prohibition of the tciiching of Ciliristianity is Auoved Avith 
great disfavour by the aqthor of the History of Christianity in 
India (Hough, iv. pp. 158-9). 

(2) Jaya Narayan Ghosal's Charity School, now Jaya Xam- 
yan Colleyc, founded at Benares in 1818, was partially supported 
by Gov(!rnment, which from, 1819 onwards supplied R5,000 a 
y(!ar. It provid(‘,d a secondary training in English, Persian, 
Hindustani, Bengali, reading, writing, history, geography, as- 
trouomyl 

(5) The Ajmir schools, four in r.umlxjr, were instituted in 
1818 tib'm a'b(!quest of the Vizir of Ajmir, and placed under 
the care of the missionary Carey. The Government contribution 
of RI’joOO per annum involved ffoni ics commencement in 1822 
the discontinuance of Bible teaching. ’ 

(4) The lihayaJ'pur school (1,825) was for the children at- 
tached to the regiments there. 
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(5) Tlio Murshtdabad Madrassa was founded in 1821. 

(G) The Afjra GolUfje^ started in 1822, wajj supported hy the 
I’evenues of lands given as an e^idownient. Tlie studios were 
Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Hindu law, and, an obvious con cession, 
Aritlnnetic. 

(7) Tlie Sansicrit CoRp.gp. at Calcutta was at tlie time of its 
foundation in 1822^4 the subject ^bf some discussion between 
tlie Bengal (Tovernment and tlui ttourt of Directors. In a miniiu. 
of 1811, Lord Minto, at that tints Dovernor-Oencra,!, lamenting 
the I'afiid d(‘cay of Hindu li^eratun? and^art, luicl prqji^cted two 
Sanskrit cylUi^es to be stationed at the aiicWnt seats of Nadiya 
and Tirhuji, The project, sanctioned aj the tmi(‘., was not carried 

^ out. fn 1821, wlien it came before the Court ^f Directors again 
in an ammuh^d forn?,jis a schenu'. fpr erecting one college- al 
Calcutta instead of two at N^idiya and TiMiut, the suprenu^ 
authority had changed ifs opinion’. It was thought tlfat the 
origiufil plan had been fundamentally erroimous, that Hindu 
literatui-e was not likely to answer expectations, that, in lin(N 
the great end should hav(i been to teach not Hij^du le.Yning lait 
useful learning. We see here th(5 germs of tlie celebrated con- 
ti'ovcrsy whicli broke out a few years later.^ At the time the 
Committees of Public Instruction di.sregarded the remonstrance, 
alleging on the one hand that the Coui't was ilkinformed on tlui 
resources of Sanskrit literature, on the other tliat they themselves 
were; pledged in the case of tiui proposed college (a substitute 
for two others) to teacin Hindu learning. The College which 
opened in 1824 witli a yearly endowment of ^^25,000, 7 pundits, 
oO pupils, was devoted, in spite of the J)irectors and the protests 
of the celebrated Kammohun Koy, to Indian learning. At the 
present day it is the most important Oriental College in India. 

(8) Details concerning the Hindu College were given abovii. 

^ Jiiracs Mill was the author of the minute referred to, which perhaps 
explains this chan;jc. 
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GOVERNMENT F^fENDlTURE ON EDUCATION DURING TJIE 

YEAitS 1813-1830. Vide p. 25. 


I'liE authority for the statistics whicli follow is a memoir by 
Mr Francis Warde n with a supplement by Mr Fisher, publisluid 
in the appendix to tlie evidence taken before the Committee on 
India Affairs in 1 83 1-2. 


! 

j Year *1' Bengal 

Madras 

Bombfiy 

Total 

1 ■ 

1 .-e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1813 t 4207 

480 

442 

5129 

4 , 11000 

480 

499 

12585 

5 : 4405 

480 

537 

.5422 

6 i 5140 

480 

578 

0204 

■ 7 j 5177 

480 

795 

6452 

. 8 5211 

480 

0.30 

0.321 

9 1 7101 

480 

'1270 

8941 

1820 j 5807 

480 

1401 

7688 

1 1 0882 

480 

594 

7950 

2 ' 0081 

480 

594 

101.55 

; 3 1 61:14 

480 

594 1 

7208 

4 10970 

480 

14.34 

21884 

5 ! 57122 

! it80 

8901 

' 66503 

6 , 21623 

; 480 

5309 

, 27412 

7 ! :1(X177 

! 2140 

13096 

j 45313 

8 i 22797 

2980 

10004 

: :i584i 

9 j 24063 

3614 

9799 

1 38O70 

1830 ! 28748 

. i 

2946 

! 

J 26:30 

j 443:10 


From the above it is obvious that any arrears which may 
have been due for the years 18H-1823 were wiped out in 
1824-1825, and that from that time forward a considei ible sum 
was annually spent beyond that enjoined by Parliament, and in 
fact over tliree times the required sum was devoted to education. 
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LOk'D* WILLIAM BENTINCK’S PROCLAMATION, DATED 

7th march, 1835. Vide p. ^5. 

1st. The Governor-Genera? of India in Council lias at- 
tenti’.'i'.ly considered tlia fwo letters dated tliA 'Jlst' and 22nd 
January last; and the papers referred to in them. « 

2ild. His Lordship in Council is of opinisn that the great 
object of the British Government ought to he ^he pi'oiaotion of 
European literature and science amongst the natives of Jndia, 
and that all th^^nds appropriated for the purposes of Educa- 
tion would be best employed on English education alone. 

3rd. But it is not the intention of His Lordship in Council 
to abolish any college or school of native learning, . while the 
iiiiiive population shall appear to be inclined to avail theniselv(!S 
of the advantages^it affords ; and His Ijordship in Council directs 
that all th(! existing professors and students at all the institutions 
und(!r thi! superintendence of the Committee shall continui; to 
receive their sti[»ends. But His Lordship in Council decidedly 
objects to the practice, which has hitherto prevailed, of sup- 
porting the students during the period of their (iducation. H,e 
conceives that the only effect of such a system can be; to give 
artiticial encouragement to branches of learning Vlnch in the 
natural course of things* would be superseded by more useful 
studies ; and he directs that no, stipend shall be given to any 
student who may hereafter, enter ai any of these institutions, 
and that when professor of *OrientM learning shall vacate his 
situatioi» the Committee shall report to the Government the 
number and state of the clas?, in, order that the Government may 
be able to decide upon the expediency of appointing a successor. 
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4 til. It li;i.s coiiHi to the. kiiowlodgo of tlio (TOvcnior-tUMioral 
in Council that a largo sum has been expended l/y the Counnitt(‘.e 
in the printing of Oricuiual ,works. Ilis Lordship in Council, 
diiiocts that no portion of the funds shall hereafter be so em- 
ployed. 

nth. flis Lordship in Council directs that all the funds 
which those reforms will loia'/o at th(‘, disposal of CommitU'o. 
0(; luMiccforth (‘inployod in iiifparting to the natives population 
a knowledge of Knglisli literaturii and #vSci(mc{^, tli rough the 
medium of the English language : and llis JjOi‘dshi[) in Ohuucil 
reiiuests the- Com'i-^'tU^e to submit \o Covornuuuit Mu'tli all ex- 
pi'dition a plan f()l* the ,accom})lishment of this ])Ut;nos(\ 
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LORD HAliniNGE’S^ PROCLAMATION OF 1841. Vide p. 41. 

The Governor-General, having taken into liis consideration 
Jie (sxisting state* of ’education, fi^id being of Opinion tliitt it is 
liglily desirable to adbrtP it (ivery i-easonable encoiirageincflt, 
oy holding out to those who have tfiken advantage of tlie oppoi- 
tunity of instruction afforded to them a fair prospect of employ- 
ment in tlie public service, and thereby not only to feward 
indi^■i(lual imirjt, ’^t to enable the State to profit as largely and 
as early as possible, by the result of the measur(!S adopted of 
late years for the instruction of the people, as well by the 
Govei'iniient as by private individuals and societies, hhs resolved 
that in every possible ^ase a preference shall be given in the 
selection of cand’dates for public emjfioyraent to those who hav(i 
been (iducated in tlie institutions thus established, and especially 
to those who hav(; distinguished themselves thendn l)y a mor(^ 
than ordinary degree of merit and attainment. 

Th(i Governoi'-GenJral is accordingly pleased to dir(;ct that 
it be an instraction to the Council of Education, and to the 
s(iveral Local Committees, and other authoiities clia,rged with 
the duty of superintending 'public instruction throughout the 
Pro\'iuc(!S subject to the Governimuit of BengiJ, t(; submit to 
that Goveimment at !i«i early date, and subsequently on the 1st 
of January of each year^rcifurns (prepared according to the foni> 
•appended to fliis resoktmn) of students who may be fitfod, 
according to their several degrees of merit and capacity, for 
such of tlie various public^ollicdli as, with reference to their ag(i,*^ 
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abilities, and other circumstances, they may be deemed qtfcilified 
to fill. ^ 

The GovernoF-General . is f urth^/ pleased to direct that tVje 
Council of Education be roqm<:jted to receive from the /lov(».rnors 
or fiianagers of all scholastic establisliments, other than tliose 
supported out of public funds, similar i-eturns of meritorious 
students ; and to incoji'porate tliem, aft^r due and sufficient 
i t^quiry, with those of Gov^rnvient institutions ; Jtnd also that 
managers of such (\stablishmei|ts be publicly invited to furnisli 
ri'turns of that description ])eriodically to* th(i Council qt ^Edu- 
cation. 

TJie n^turns, when reciuved, will be printed and circulated 
to the heads of all Governiiient offices l)oth in and out oi Calcutta, 
with instructions to omit no opportunity of providing for and 
advancing the cand^^hites thus prekiAted t6 their notice ; and in 
filling up ev(u*y situation, of wjiateviu* grades, in their gift, to 
show them an invariable preference over others not possessed of 
siipilar qualifications. The appointment of all such candidates 
to situatiions under the Government will be immediatiily com- 
municated by the appointing olliccr to the Council of Education, 
and w?ll ])y them be brought to the notice of the Government 
and of the public in their annual reports. It will be the duty 
of controlling officers, with whom rests tne confirmation of 
appointments made by their subordinates, to se(^ that a suffi- 
cient explc-i nation is afibrdod in every case in which tlie s(d(ic- 
tion may not have fallen upon an educated candidate whose name 
is borne on the printed returns. 

With a view still further to promote and encourage the 
diffusion of knowledge among the liumbler classes of tlu; people 
the Governor-General is also pleased to direct that even in the 
selection of persons to fill tlie lowest offices under Government 
respect be had to the relative acquirements of the candidates, 
and tliat in every instance a man who c«an read and write be 
preferrtid to cne who cannot. 
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